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INTRODUCTION . x 

f 

()u*i age is rotrospeetive. It builds the sepulchres of 
(Ik* fathers. It writes biographies, histories, amt criticism, 
'flu; foregoing generations beheld (Jod and nature free 
to face; we^through their eyes. Why should not we 
also eujov an tfrigmal lclalktn to the universe 1 ' .Why 
should not we have a poclrj^imd philosophy of insight, 

■ nd not of tradition; and a r^igftm by revelation to us, 

. and not the history 3f theirs ? Ivmbosomed for a season 
in nature, whose floods of life stream around and through 
us, and unite us by the'powers they supply,do action 
proportioned to* nature, why, should we grope among 
the dry bones of the past, or put the living generation 
into masquerade out of its faded wardrobe ? The sun 
seines to-day also. There is more wool and flax in the 
fields. Thvje are new lands, new men, new thoughts, 
bet us demand our ovyu works and laws and worship. 

UudoulHedly we Iravo no questions to ask which are 
unanswerable. AVe must trust t)*e perfection of the 
creation so far, as to believe that whatever curiosity 
the order of 1 flings lufs awakened in our minds, the 
orde' d* things can satisfy.\Eveiy man’s condition is 
& soluuon hieroglyphic to those inquiries lie would 
put. lleaof i it as life, before be apprehends it as ti uth. 
In like man.ier, natmc is already, In its forms and ten¬ 
dencies, describing its own design. Let us interrogate 
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the g r&vi»& p p a n t i o n that shmei so ponce fully arounfl us. . 
Let us inquire^ what end ijjratui&? 1 b • 

8 All science^is one aipi, nanicly, to c fmd a theory, qf* 
natur^. We ki^ve theories of races and o^ftmetions; 
but Scarcely yet a remote approximation ^o an idea of* 
oration. We are now so far fttom the road# to truth, 
that-religious teachois dispute and Irate each crf.her; and 
speculative men are esteemed unsound and fijfcolous. 
But to a sound judgment, the most ulrdnucJt tiutlfis tl*' 
most practical. Whenever a true theory uppij.ua, it 
wil^ be its ojvn evidence. Its test N, that, it will e\])laiu 
all phenomena. Now many are thought not only*unex- 
plamed but ine.'/dieablc : as language, sleep, dreams, 
beasts, sex. 4 

Winlosopliieally coiiMdcied, tin* uimei^e is composed 
of Natufe and the Souf. Strictly speaking, tlieielbre, 
alt that is separate from us, -all which Philosophy dis- # 
tipguishes as tlio not .me, 1 hut is, both nature and arl, # 
all oVhe^men and my owit body, must #)e ranked under 
t ii is nunc, Nat cure. In fnumeiating the values of na¬ 
ture and pasting up*tli»ir sum, I shall use the word in 
both senses;—in ih vonmioii anf! in its philosophical^ « 
impoit. In nupinies so general us our present, one, tlie * 
inaocmv.ev is i*ot material; nb eonlusjon of thought \v j i 1 
oecm. Nature , in the common sen>c •icfeis to essence * 
unchanged hv man: spare, the air, the liver, the leaf. 
Art is applied to the mixtuie of Ins will with the same 
things, as in a liourw*, a canal, a statue, a pielme. But 
his operation?* taken together’arc so insigi^ljeaut, alAle 
chipjung, baking, patching and washing, that in an mi- 
ju'cssion s-> grand as that of thewoild on#the human 
mind, tUev do not tary the result. 
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* CHAPTER I. 

To go int<v?olitude, if man needs to rctiio a* mi&h from 
Iiis i^hartiber as from 'Ociety. I am not solitary wliilst I 
read anti jyrite, though nobody is with me. • But if a' 
marfl'tvoiilJ be alone, let him look at the stars. The 
# iaysJthat cofff* from those heavenly worlds, will sepa- 
late tie! ween him and vulgar things. One might think 
the atmosphere was made transpaient with this design, 
to gave man, in the heavenly bodies, the perpetual pre- 
sence of the sublime. Seen m the streets of cities, how 
great they aie ! If the stais shouiu appear oife liig’ln in 
a thousand years, how would men believe and a^lore ; 
and pre*ervo, for manv gencialiens, the lemunbranec of 
the city of (lod which lnul been shown ! But every night, 
come out these preachers of beautv, and light the 
universe with their ad mom stung smile. 

'fhe sons awaken a certain reveueTice, because thougli 

always piesent, they aie ai 1 *,;^ inaccessible ; hut all 

natural objects maTc a kimlnd impression, when the 

mind is open 1o their influence. IS at me never weais a 

mcfin appearance. Neil her docs the ^isestjnan exfoit. 

all her secret, and lose his reriositv bv timling out all 
t 7 T • • * * 
her perfection. Nat me never became a toy to a vvis« 

spmt. The flower,-, the animals, the mountains, le- 

Jlecled all the wisdom of his best, liour, as much as they 

had delight'd the simplicity of his childhood. 

When we speak o # f natuie in this manner, we have a, 
distinct Hut most poetical sense in the mind. We mean 
the integrity of impression mailg by manifold natural 
objects, li is this which distinguishes the stick of tim¬ 
ber of the wdbd-eultA’, fiom the trie of the jioet. The 
dimming- landscape widely I saw this morning, is in- 
dubitablj^made up of some twenty or tliiity firms. 
Miller owiw this % iield, Locke that, a fid Manning the 
woodbind bevond. But none of‘them owns the land¬ 
scape. There is a property in the horizon which no 
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man ha^but lie*whose eye can®integrate/all the parts; 
that is, the pogt- r This is thertrest part of these men’s 
’farms, yet to tli/V- their land-deeds gfve them j^o title, i 
To speak triply, few adult persons can see nature. 
Most persons do not see the aunty At least, they have 
a very superficial seeing. Tfie si>n illuminates bnlv the 
eye of t.h<?man, but shines into the eye and the'heart of 
the child. The lover of nature is he whose inwarW'and 


outward senses are still truly adjusted etich oilier : 
who has retained the spirit of infancy even into tl!e era 
of mjmhood.. His intercourse with heaven and eyirth, 
becomes part of his /laily food. In the presence of 
nature, a wild delMit runs through the man, in r »pitc 
of real sorrows, r Nature says, he is my creature; and, 
maugre all his impertinent griefs, ho shall be glad vfitli 
me. Not'the sun or the summer alone, but every hour 
and t season yields its tribute of delight; for every hour 


anti, change coiresponds to and authorize* a different 
state of the mind, from breathless noori to grimmest 


midnight. Nature*is a setting that fiIs equally well a 
comic or a mourning p?eee. In goo.d lioallh, the air is 
a cordial of incredible \ irtue. Crossing a bare common. 


in snow puddles, at twilight, under a clouded sky, with¬ 
out having in i»v thoughts any occurrence of special 
good fortune, I have enjoyed a peilect exhiliration. Al¬ 
most l fear to think how glad I am. In the woods, too. 


a man casts off hi^ years, as the snake liis slough, and, 
at what period soever of life, is always a child, in tlm 
woods, is perpetual youth. Within these pKnlations of 
■God, a decoium and sanctify reigu, a perennial leslual 
is dressed, amt the guest sees not h(nv he should tire of 
Ihem in a thousand years. In the woods we return to 
reason and faiHi. There I iced that nothing can befall 
me in life,—no disgrace, no calahiily, (leaving me my 
eyes,) which nature cannof'repair. Standing on tlie 
bare ground,—piy head bathed by yie blit.1 air, and 
uplifted into infinite apace,--all mean egotism vanishes. 
I become a transparent eye-bull. 1 am no.lhing. 1 see 
all. The currents of the Ibiiv tsaI Being circulate 
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through me : *1 am par% or particle of G*od. name 
of the nearest 4 friend sounds then foreign and accidental. 

- To be brothers* to be acquaintances,—praster or servant^ 
is then a trifle and a disturbance. the lover of 

uncontuinej} and imifiortal beauty. In the wiiWerness, 
I find something more dear and connate than in streets 
or villages^ In the tranquil landscape, and*esp€cially 
in tlr i distant line of the horizon, man beholds somewhat 
•as b lautifid sft-liis own nature. 

# Tjie greatest delight which the fields and woods 
minuter, is the suggestion of an occult relation between 
man and the vegetable. I am not alofie and unac¬ 
knowledged. They nod to me and I to them. The 

<w ms 

waving of the houghs in the stonn, ^ new fo im? and 
r>UV» Jt takes me by surprise^ and yet is not linkyown. 
Its effect is like that of a higher thought «r a better 
emotion coming over me, when I deemed I was think- 
mg justly or doing right. 

Yet it is certain that th« power to produce this'de- 
liglit does not reside in nature, but m man, or in a har¬ 
mony of both. It is neces.-ai y*to use these pleasures 
with great temperance. I'oi, natmc is not always 
tricked in holiday attire, but the same scene which 
yesterday breathed peifume and glit^-ied^as for Yhc 
frolic of the nvmphs, is overspread with melancholy 
to-das. Nature always wears the colours of the spirit* 
To a man labounng under calamity, the heat of his 
mvn lire liath sadness in it. Then, there is a kind of 
contempt the landscape lelt by him a\1io lias just lost 
by death a/lear friemj. The sky is less grand, as it shuts, 
down o\aV less worth m the population. 
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CHAPTER M. 

■ COMMODITY. 

* 

\ , 

Wiioeveii consideis the final cause of^he worltj^ w ill 
discern a multitude of uses that enter as pails it.to 
that Jesuit. They all admit of being 1 thrown into one 
of the following classes: Commodity; Beauty; Ean- 
guage; and Discipline?. 

Ur.der the general name of Commodity, I rank all 
those advantages which our senses owe to nature. This, 
of course, is a benefit which is temporary and mediate, 
not ultimate, like its service to the soul. AA>t although 
low," it is perfect in its kind, and is the only use of na¬ 
ture which all men apprehend. The misery of man 
appeal's like childish petulance, when we explore the 
steady and prodigal '.on that has been made for 

his support ‘hud delight on this grn. u hall which floats 
him tluough the heavens. What, angbls inu nted these, 
splendid ornaments, these lich conveniences, tins oemm 
of air above*‘this ocean of water beneath, this fiimament 
of earth between ( this zodiac of lights, this tent of 
chopping clouds, this striped coat of climates, this four¬ 
fold year? Beasts, fire, water, stones, and corn serve 
him. The field is at once his door. Ins work-vard. lnt> 
^lay-ground; iiis garden, and Ins bed. 

“ .V>re servant* wailo on man 
'1 1 .1 i lie’ll lake iujI.i o ol ”- 

Nature, in its ministry to man, is not only the ma¬ 
terial, bm is also the process and the result. All the 
parts ii^ccasuntly v .nk into each other’s hands for the 
profit of man. The wind sows the seed; tk? sun eva-' 
porates the sea ; the wind blows the vapom to the field; 
the ice, on the other side of the planet, condenses ram 
on this; the rain feeds the plant; the plant feeds the 
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animal; and thus the endless circulations of tfie^iviue 
'charity nourish man. * % 

c The useful airts are but repijpductions.jfir new combin-. 
at ions by the wit of man, of the stfgig natural bene¬ 
factors. no longer waits for favouring .galtA, but, 
by n^eaifs of steam, he realizes the fable of v Eolus ’ bag, 
and came^the two-and-thirty winds in the bcJTer of his 
boat* To diminish friction, he paves the road with 
Iron bars, aiffi mounting a coach with a ship-load of 
m&i,•animals, and merchandise behind him, he darts 
through the country, from town to town, like an eagle 
or a swallow through the air. By the ‘aggregate of 
these aids, how is the face of the world changed, from 
the era of Noah to that of Napoleoy ! Tlfe prfVate 
poof man hath cities, ships, canals, biidges, bmlj. for 
iiim. fie goes to the post-ofticc, and the human race 
run on his enands; to the book-shop, and the human 
race read and write of all that happens, for him; to*the 
court-house, afid nations repair his wrongs. He ?ets 
his house upon the road, and the .lrurnau lace go forth 
every morning, and shovel on.', tlje snow, and cut a path 
for him. # 

But there is no need of specifying' particulars in this 
cla$> of uses. The catalogue is endl^>s, and the Ex¬ 
amples so obvious, that 1 shall leave them to the reader’s 
redaction, with the general remark, that this mercenary 
benefit is one which has lespoct to a farther good. A 
.man is led, not that lie may be fed, bift that he may 
work 
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CHAPTER IJI. 

UEAUil’Y. 

t 

A NODLim want of man is served by nature, nauely, 
the love of Beauty. 

The ancient Greeks called the world ko«^os, be'auVy. 
Such is the constitution of all things, or such the plastic 
power of the human eye, that the primary forms, as" the 
sky, the mountain, the tiee, the animal, give us a de- 
light*z /2 a ft d for themselves ; a pleasure arising from out¬ 
line, ^colour, motion, and grouping. This seems partly 
owing to the eye itself. The eye is the best ol* artists. 
By the mutual action of its structure, and of the laws of 
liglA, perspective is produced, which integrates every 
mass of objects, of what character soev’er, into a well 
coloured and shaded .globe, so that where the particular 
objects are mean and unaitbetmg, the landscape which 
they compose, is round and svmmclncal. And as the 
eye is the best composer, so light is the lir*t of painters, 
Thfcre is no object so foul that intense Injit. will'not 
make heaufilul. And the stimulus it a I fords to the 
<'*nse, and a sort of infinitude which it hath, like space 
and time, make all matter gay. Even the corpse hath 
its own beauty. But, beside this general grace diffused, 
over nature, almost all the individual forms, are agree¬ 
able to the vy \ as is pioved by our endless in itations of 
some of them, ;s the acom, the* a rape, the pine-cone, 
the wheat-ear, ihe egg, the wing* and forms of most 
birds, the lion’s claw, the s-upent, the butterfly, sea- 
shells, flames, clouds, buds, leases, and the Ibims of 
many to es, as the palm. 

For betmr consideration, we may distribute-the aspects 
of Beauty in a three-fold manner. 

1. First, the simple peieepimn of natural forms is a 
delight. The influence of the forms and actions in 
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nature, is so rfcedful to*man, that, in its lowest func¬ 
tions, it seems to lie otv tfie confines of commodity and 
beauty. To ttoe body and* mind whrch have been, 
cramped by noxious vyork or company mature is medi¬ 
cinal, and restores tlfeir tone. The tradesnufti, the 
attoryey* comes out of the, dm and craft of the street, 
and sees*t^e sky and the woods, and is a man again. 
In their eternal calm, he finds himself. The health of 
fhe eye seem? to demand a horizon. We are never 
tired,^$o long as we can see far enough. 

13in other hours, Nature satisfies the soul purely 
by its loveliness, and without an^ mixture 'of corporeal 
benelit. 1 have seen the spectacle of morning from the 
lull-top over against my house, fiom d^y-breafc to Sun¬ 
rise* ■with emotions which ah angel might share. # The 
long slender bars of cloud ilont like fishes in«the sea of 
crimson light. From the earth, as a shore, I look out 
into that silent sea. 1 seem to partake its rapid trans¬ 
formations : tlfc active encltanlment reaches mv dust, 
and 1 dilate and conspire with the morning wmtV* How 
does Nature deify with a leu* and cheap elements! 
(jive me health aijd a day, and 1 will make tlie pomp of 
(inpciors lidiculous. 'fhe dawn is my Assyria; the 
sun-Net and moon-rise my Paphos, uiyl iinmia«iinaBle 
icaJm* of i'aene; broad noon shall be my Fngland of 
the senses and the understanding; the night shall bfc* 
my (leim.my of mystic philosophy and dreams. 

» Not less excellent, c\eept for our lesS. susceptibility 
m the altmnoon, was (he chairn, last evening, of a 
January synjet, 'flu; western clouds divided and sub-, 
divided ^nemselvcs mto pink flakes, modulated w'ith 
tints of unspeakable softness; antithe air luuji so much 
life and sweetness, that it was*a pain to come within 
doors. Wh.it* was it* that natuie w'ould say? Was 
there no meaning m tlic* livft repose of the valley behind 
’the null, and whi^h Ilomer or Shakspearc could not 
re-form for Inc m words? The leafless trees become 
spires of flamejn the sunset, with fhe blue cast for their 
hack-ground, and the stars of the dead calicos of flowers; 
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and every withered stem and stubble rimed with fiost, 
contribute something to the mate music. 

• The inhabitants of cities suppose that the country 
landscape is pleasant only half the year. I please my¬ 
self with observing the graces of tne winter scenery, and 
believe that wc are as much touched by it as bv the 
genial influences of summer. To the attentive eye, 
each moment of the year has its own beauty, and in the 
same Held it beholds, every hour, a picture which was 
never seen before, and winch shall never be seen again* 
The heavens change every moment, and reflects their 
glory or gloom on the plains beneath. The state of the 
nop in the surrounding farms, alters the cxpiession cf 
the earth*from week to week. The succession of native 
plains in the pastures and loadsides, which make*the 
|silent clock by which time tells the summer hours, will 
make even the divisions of the day sensible to a keen 
obseiver. The tribes of birds and insects, like the plants, 
punctual to their tune, follbvv i itch othot, and the year 
has room for all.*« By watt r-couises, the variety is 
gieater. In July, the blue puntedeuu, or piekerel-w eed, 
blooms iu bilge beds in the shallow jiaits of cm pleasant 
river, and swarms with yellow bultei (lies m continual 
motion. * Aitcg'Jiuot lival this pomp of pin pie and gold. 
Indeed the liver is a perpetual gala, and boasts each 
■’»ionth a new ornament. 

But this beauty of Nature which is seen and felt as 
beauty, is the least part. The shows ol day, the devvv 
moinmg, the lambow, mountains, oiehards f iii blossom, 
stais, moonlight, shadows m still watei, audit lie like, if 
too cageily Inured, become shows lnetcly, o.ud mock 
us with their ui-i^abty. do out of tlie liousc to see 
the moon, and u is miae tinsel; it will not please as 
when its hglit slimes upon your necessary ♦journey. The 
beauty that slmni’ f*rs in the yellow altei noons of Oc¬ 
tober, w ho ever could dutch it? Co foiih to find it,*- 
and it is gone : it only a iniiuga as you look liom the 
windovys.oi diligence. 

°. The presence of a higher, namely, of the spiiitual 
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. eleriftnt is essential to ds ‘perfection. .The hig^i and 
•Divine beauty which edn^be loved without effeminacy, 
^ that which i^foupd In combination wjfth the human 
will, aiyl never separate. Beauty is t,he mark God sets | 
upon virtue. Every natural action is gfciccful. ^Every 
lieroic mjt is also decent, and causes the plate ahd the 
bystahde/s to shine. We are taught by great actions, 
that.the iffnverse is the property of every iTulivicinal^ 
in it. Ever^rational creature has all nature for his 
dowry and estate. It is his, if he will. lie may divest 
himswf of it; he may creep into a corner, and abdicate 
his lfmgdom, as most men do ; but he is entitled tp the 
world by lus constitution. In proportion to the energy j 
of Ins thought and will, lie takes up the world into Jiini-/ 
self. “All those tilings for whieli mAi plough, build, 
or sail, obey mine said nn*ancicnt historian. ^Tlie 
winds and waves,” said Gibbon, “are always on the 
side of the ablest navigators,” So are the sun, .and 
moon, and all*the stars of Jieaven. When a noble^act 
is done—perchance in a scene of gicat natural beauty : 
when Leonidas and his three hundied martyrs consume 
one day in d\ing^aud the sun and moon* come each 
and look at tIicm # onee in the steep defile of Thermopyhe ; 
when Arnold Wmkcheid, m the high Alps, under jllie 
shadow of the avalanche, gatlu-is m Ws side a sheaf of 
Austrian speais to break the line for his comrades : are 
not these heroes entitled to add the beamy of the sooffc* 
to the beauty of the deed? When the ba*k oi Columbus 
’nears the shore of America—before it, the beach lined 
with sava/es, fleeing out of all their huts of cane ; the 
mm belaud ; and tfie purple mountains of the Indiai? 
Archipelago around—can we separate the man fiom the 
living pieluie Does not thg Tvew WorlA clothe lus 
form with he^ pahn-g^oves and savannahs as fit drapery ? 
.Ever does natural beauty^^al in like air, and envelope 
great actions. When Sir blurry Vane was dragged up 
the Tower-hill, siting on a sled, to sutler death, as the 
champion of the English laws,*one of the multitude 
died out to*him, “ ^ on never sate on so glorious a seat.” 
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Charles n., to intimidate, the dtizcns of London, caused 
the patriot Lprd Russel to bejflfawn in an open coach, 
♦through the principal streets of 1 thy cit^, on Ins way to 
the scaffold. “ Rut,” to use the simple narrative of 
his biographe?/' 44 the multitude imagined they saw 
liberty and virtue sitting by his side.” In private places, 
among sordid objects, an act of truth or heroism seems 
at once jfo draw to itself the sky as its temple, the sun 
as its candle. Nature strctcheth out hey* anus to em¬ 


brace man, only let his thoughts be of equal greatness. 
Willingly does she follow his steps with the rose a! l d the 
violet, and bend her lines of grandeur and grace f\, the 
decoration of her darhng child. Only let Ins thoughts 
be of eqyal scope, and the liamo will suit the pic ture. 
A virtuous man us in unison with her works, and mijkcs 
the central figure of the visible spline. Homer, Pindar, 
Socrates, Phocion, associate themselves fitly m our 


memory with the whole geography and climate of(Ireeee. 
Tim visible heavens and earth sympathise with Jesus. 
And i*' rt ornmon life, whosoever has seen a person of 
powerful character and happy genius, will liave remaikcd 
how easily he took all things along^.'ith him—-the ])cr 
sons, the opinions, and the day ; and nature became, 
ancillary to a man. 

d. There is ’.‘till another aspect under wlneli the 
beauty of the woilcl may be Mowed, namely, as it be¬ 
comes an object of the intellect. Reside the relation of 
/things to virtue, they have a relation to thought. The 
intellect searches out the absohre order of things as they 
stand in the mind of (iod, and without thq colours of 
-affection. The intellectual and the active pb'„vis seem 
to succeed each .-ther m man, and the exclusiu activity 
of the one, gener.ues the exclusive activity of the other. 
There is something unfriendly in each to the other, but, 
they are like the alternate ^riods of feeding and woik- 
ing in animals : eaui prepares and certainly will be fol¬ 
lowed by tlie other. Therefore does beauty, which, in 
relation to actions, a* we have seen, comes unsought, 
and comes because it is unsought, remain for the appre- 


\ 
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hension and pursuit of the intejfect; and then a£jm, in 
.its turn, of the active po/er. .Nothing divine.dies. All 
good is eternally reproductive. Thc^ be/uty of nature' 
re-forms itself in the ipind, aitd not for Darren contem- 
phition* but for new elation. • *■ 0 

All men «frc, in some degree, impressed lfv thfc face 
of lh« world. Some men even to delight. This love of 
beauty is* r Jfastc. Others have the same love* in such 
excess, l hat/"not content with admiring, they seek to 
embody it in new forms. The creation of beauty is Art. 

Th| production of a work of art throws a light upon 
the vfystcry of humanity. A work of art is an abstract 
or epitome of the world. It is the result or expression 
of nailin', in miniature. For although the workg of 
nature aie innumeiable and all difleiefit, the result or 
expression of them all is similar and single. Nature is 
a ->ea of forms radically alike and even unique. A leaf, 
a sunbeam, a landscape, the ocean, make an analogous 
implosion on the miml. AVliat is common to thcm^all 
—that perfectness and harmony, is beauty. r ['l)f'i , efore 
the standaid of beautv, is the entire circuit of natural 
forms—the totalTN^of nature* \Thicli the Italians ex¬ 
pressed by dclinmgg beauty tk d })iu nell' lino.” Nothing 
is quite beautiful alone nothing but is beautiful in tjie 
w hole. A single object is only so fa* beautiful as it 
suggests this universal graeu. The poet, the painter, 
the sculptor, the musician, the aicluteet, seek each t© 
conccntiate this radiance of the vvoild on ^ne point, and 
r'acli m Ins several woijc to satisfy the love of beauty 
'which stimulates him to produce, Thus it, Art, a nature 
passed tliaougli the alembic of man. Tims m art, does 
nature v\jprk tluough the will of a man filled with the 
beauty of her tirst works. • 

The-world thus exists to ihaAoul to satisfy tlie desire 
of beauty. Extend tins element to the uttermost, and 
I call it an .ultimate end. o reason can be a^ked or 
given wliy the sou^seeks beauty. 13cayty, m its largest 
and profoundest sense, is one expression for the universe. 
Uod is the ali-.fair. Truth, and goodness, and beauty, 
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arc biU different faces of* thp same All. But beauty in 

nature is snot ultimate. It is herald"of inwaid and, 

r etcmal beauty^ aipl is not alofida solid and satisfactory 

•good. It must, therefore, stanchas'a [Jart, and not as 

yet the last cw’#bighcst expression of the linul cause of 

Nature. * 


CHAPTER IV. 


LANGUAGE. 


V 


A third use.which Nature subserves to man is tf/at of 
Language. Nature h> the vehicle of thought, and in a 
simple, trouble, and threefold degiee. 

j. Words arraigns of natural facts. 

2! Particular natural facts, are symbols of particulai 
facts. 

<2. Nature is the symbol of spirits. 

J. Words are signs of r natural factsj, The use of 
natural history is to give us aid m supernatural hisloiy. 
The use of the outer neat ion is to give us language for 
the beings nnd ebanges of the nnvata* creation. Evciy 
word which is used to express a mtwal or intellectual 
fagt, if traced to its root, i> found to be hoi rowed fiou 
some material mppcaiancc. Right oiigmally means 
string ht; it rang me.ms tainted. Spirit pimnmly means 
tA rvind; transgression, the crossing of a line ; sit pci ci lions, 
the raising ojL-thc (i/c-htotr. We say the hca/t, to ex¬ 
press emotion; the head, to denote thought; and thought 
and emotion arc 1 , in their turn, words boinmed hum 
'sensible things, and now appropikited to sjWilual na¬ 
ture. W-t of the pincers b\ which this ti ans)ji mation 
is made, is hidden fnttn us in the remote time when lan¬ 
guage was fiamed; bun the same tendency may be 
daily obstned in childreix, Children and savages use 

*> \ 4 * 

only mums oi names of tliVigs, which they continually 
cohvt rt inti eij)s, and apply to analogous mental .acts. 

2. 13ut tins origin,of all words that convey a spiritual 
import—so conspicuous a fact in the lustoiy of lan- 
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guage—is our <least debt to blfture. It is npt Words 
»only that are emblemayE: it is, tilings- v&ich ar0:^flni- 
blematic. Eveijy natural met js a symbol if so me> spirit? ; 
ual fac^. Every appeirarice m nature cprresponas^to 
some state of the minchi and that state Jf the.mir# can , 
only be c^escrfbed by presenting that natural appearance 
as itsP picture. An enraged man is a lion ; a Running 
man js a foil; a firm man is a rock ; a learned man is 
a torch. A kupb is innocence; a snake is subtle spite; 
flowers express to, us the delicate affections. Light 
and dsirkness are our familiar expressions for knowledge 
and ignorance; and heat for love. Visible distance, 
behind and before us, is respectively our image of me¬ 
mory and hope. 9 • * 

WJio looks upon a river in a meditative hour, and is 
not reminded of the flux of all “things? Throw a stone 
into the stream, and the circles that propagate them¬ 
selves are the beautiful type of all influence. Man*is 
conscious of an ^miversal soul; within or behind his intfi- j 
vidual life, wherein, as in a Armament, the natufes of' 
Justice, Truth, Love. Freedom* asiise and shine. This 
universal soul, he caffs Reason ; it js not mine, or thine, 
or his, but we are* its: we are its property and men. 
Andjthe blue sky, in which the private earth is. buried, 
the sky with its eternal calm, and full of* everlasting 
orbs, is the type of Reason. *Tha! which, intellectually* 
considered, we call Reason, considered in relation to 
nature, we call Spirit. Spirit is the Creator. Spirit 
Keith life in itself. And rilan, in all ages and countries, 
embodies it'in his language as the Father. 

It is easufy seen that there is nothing lucky or capri¬ 
cious in tnese analogies, but that tl^y are constant, and 
pervade nature. These are nort the dreams of a few 
poets, here anti there * but man is an analogist, and, 
studies relations in all objeejs. He is placed ip the 
centre of beings, and a ray of relation passes from . 
every other being to him. And neither can man be 
understood without these objects;* nor these objects 
without man. *AH the fact9 in natural history, taken by 

4 ) 
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tifetb«afvreR, iiaue no val&t, buL are barren, like a sxsgle- t 
1§&l. But* nfrarry it to human hjtfory, and it is full 6f life. ■ * 
^hote Floras* alb Linnaeus’ ana Buffon’s volumes, are r 
But dry catalogues of facts; but the most trivial of these? 
fects^the c liabu ftf a plant, the organs, or work, or noise'- 
of an insect, applied to the illustration of c a fapt in in¬ 
tellectual philosophy, or in any way associated to human 
nature, aftects us in the most lively and agreeable man¬ 
ner. The seed of a plant—to what affecting analogies 
in the nature of man, is that little fruit made use of in 

» ' i 

all discourse, up to the voice of Paul, who ca.’s the 
human corpse a seed: “ It is sown a natural bocry; it 
is raised a spiritual body." The motion of the earth 
round axis, and round the sun, makes the day, and 
the year. These are certain amounts of brute light and 
heat. But is there no' intent of an analogy between 
man’s life arid the seasons ? And do the seasons gain 
no* grandeur or pathos fiotn that analogy? The in¬ 
structs of the ant are very unimportant considered as the ' 
ant’sbut the moment a ray of relation is seen to extend 
from it to man, and the little drudge is seen to be a 
monitor—k little body with a mighty heart—then all its 
habits, even that said to be recently observed, that it 
nfever sleeps, become sublime.* 

Because of tlhs radical correspondence between visible 
Brings and human thoughts, savages, who have only 
what is necessary, converse m figures. As we go back 
in history, language becomes more picturesque, until its 
infancy, when it is all poetry J 1 or, all spiritual facts arc 
represented by natural symbols. The sa^ie symbols . 
are found to make the original elements V f all lan¬ 
guages. It has moreover been observed, that File idioms 
of all. languages approach each otjier in passages of 
the greatest eloquence a id power. Ar\d as this is the 
first language, so is it Ue last. This immediate de¬ 
pendence of language upon nature, this conversion of 
ttii outward phenomenon into a type of somewhat in 
Birman life, never loses its power to affect us. It is 
ibis which gives that piquaucy to the c6hversation of a 
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strpBg-natured/armer or bapk-^i^dstnan v whiohlaJfci|16Ji 
, relish, . • '*■ ■/" - 

Thus is nature an imelrpretetf* by jfhosb means mail 
converses with His fellow men.* A man's power to con- 
► nect hfe thought with^its proper symhc^ and so^ utter 
it, depends. £n the simplicity of his character, that' is, 
upon*his*love of truth, and his desire to communicate it 
without Toss. The corruption of man is followed by thej 
corruption of Janguage. When simplicity of character 
an<j the sovereignty of ideas is broken up by the prevalence 
of secondary desires—the desire of riches, the desire of 
pleasure, the desire of power, the desire of^praise; .and 
duplicity and falsehood take pfece of simplicity and 
truth, the power over nature, as an interpreter of jthe 
will, is in a degree lost; new imagefy ceases to be 
created, and old words are perverted to stand for things 
which are not; a paper currency is employed when 
there is no bullion in the vaults. In due time, the fraud 


■ is manifest, and words lose all power to stimulate the 
understanding or the affections. Hundreds o£ jvriters 
may be found in every long-civilizdJ nation, who for a 
short time belie^^uid make'others believe^ that they 
see and utter truths, who do not of themselves clothe 
one.thought in its natural garment, but who feed un¬ 
consciously upon the language created #by. the* primary 
writers of the country; those, namely, who hold pri¬ 
marily on nature. • 

But wise men pierce this rotten dictic* and fasten 
Vords again to visible things; so that picturesque lan¬ 
guage is at once a commanding certificate that he who 
employs k, is a man*in alliance with truth and God. * 
The moment our discourse rises above the ground-line 
of familiar' facts, and is irfflamecL with passion Or exalted 
by thought, clftheg itself v* images. A man con¬ 
versing in earnest, if he u^aj£hes *his intellectual pro¬ 
cesses, will find that always a material image, more or 
less luminous, ari&s in his mind, cotemporaneous wfitli 
every thought, which furnishes the vestment of the 
thought., Hence, good writing and brilliant discourse 

b2 
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are perpetual ajlegories.'q Thi^ ihiagery is spontaneous. 
It is the blending of experience *with the present action 
of the mind. Itds proper creation. It is the working*, 
* of the Original Cause through the instruments he has 
already made. 

Th ese facts may suggest the advantage which the 
country-life possesses for a powerful mind, oveV the 
artificial 0 and curtailed life of cities. We know more 
from nature than we can at will communicate. Its light 
Hows into the mind evermore, and we forget its pre¬ 
sence. The poet, the orator, bred in the woods, svhose 
senses have been nourished by their fair and appeasing 
changes, year after year, without design and without 
heed,—-shall not lose their lesson altogether, in the roar 
of cities, or the broil of politics. Long hereafter, amidst 
agitation and terror in rational councils,—in the hour 
of revolution,—these solemn images shall re-appear in 
their morning lustre, as fit symbols and words of the 
thoughts which the passing events shall awaken. At 
the caM ©f a noble sentiment, again the woods wave, the 
pines murmur, the river rolls and shines, and the cattle 
low upon the mountains, as lie saw 4 find heard them in 
his infancy. And with these forms, c t.ho spells of per¬ 
suasion, the keys of power areput into his hands. 

3. We are thus assisted by natural objects in the 
( expression of particular meanings. But bow great a 
language to convey such pepper-corn informations! 
Did it need aftch noble races of creatures, this prolusion 
of forms, this host of orbs in'heaven, to furnish man 
with the dictionary and grammar of his municipal speech ( 
Whilst v e use this grand cipher to expedite p he affairs 
of our pot and kettle, we feel that we have not yet put 
it to its C:.e, neither are able. We^pre like travellers 
using the cinders of aevoleano.. to roa-.t their eggs. 
Whilst we see that it always stands ready to clothe 
what We »ould say, we cannot avoid the question, 
whether the characters are not significant of themselves. 
Have mountains, and waves, and skies, no significance 
hut what we consciously give them, wheh we employ 
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them as emblems of oyi*tlIou$fits ? The worlcl em-, 
' blematic. Parts of spj&ch are metaphor/, because the: 
rwhole of natural is a metaphor of themuman mind. The< 
laws of moral nature answer to those of^matter, as face' 
to face in a ^iass. “•fhe visible worltf and tjhe Ration 
of if£ parts, is the dial-plate of the invisible.” The 
axioms •f # physics translate the laws of ethics* Thus, 
the whole is greater than its part;” “ re-action is 
equal to action;” “ the smallest weight may be made 
to*lifr the greatest, the difference of weight being com¬ 
pensated by timeand many the like propositions, 
which have an ethical as well as^physical Sense. These 
propositions have a much more extensive and universal 
sense when applied to human life, thanavhen ccmtinifd to 
technical use. 

In like manner, the memorable words of history, and 
the proverbs of nations, consist usually of a natural 
fact, selected as a picture, or parable, of a moral truth. 
Thus—a rolling stone gathers no moss; a bird in 'the 
hand is worth two in the bush; a-Cripple, in life right 
way, will beat gfr^cer in the*wiong; maktj hay whilst 
the sun shines; ,’tis hard to carry a lull cup even; 
vinegar is the son of wine; the last ounce broke the 
earners back; long-lived trees make ^oots first,-—and 
the like. In their primary ^ense these are trivial facts, 
but we repeat them for the value of their analogical 
import. What is true of proverbs, is trm^of all fables, 

* parables, and allegories. 

This relation between the mind and matter is not 
fancied l*y some poet, but stands in the will of God,' 
and so 'i free to be known by all men. It appears to 
men, or it does not appear. Wl*en in fortunate hours 
we ponder this miracle, the wise mail doubts, if, at all 
other tunes, Ite is not*blind and deaf: 

0 

-— “ Can tin*it- things ho, 

• And uvt'u-ome us like a summei'&^loud. 

Without our sjipeiu! lvontku*?” 

» 

for the universe becomes transparent, and the light of 
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highel Jajvs than its owft, shirks through it. It is' the • 
standing protlem which has tf&erciscd the wonder and 
; the study of every fine genius since tha world began 
from the era cf the Egyptians and the Brahmins, to ' 
that oV Pythagoras, of Plato, of Bacon, qf Leibnitz, of 
Swedenborg. There sits the Sphinx at the read-side; 
and from age to age, as each prophet comes,by, he tries 
his fortune at reading her riddle. There seems to be a 
necessity in spirit to manifest itself in nfAterial forms; 
and day and night, river and storm, beast and bird, acid 
and alkali, pre-exist in necessary Ideas in the m.'nd of 
God‘, and are what they are by virtue of preceding 
affections, in the world oi’ spirit. A fact is the end or 
last*issuf of spirt. The visible creation is the terminus 
or the circumference of the invisible world. “ Material 
objects,” said a French philosopher, “ are necessarily ‘ 
kinds of scoria' of the substantial thoughts of the 
Creator, which”must always preserve an exact relation 
to their first origin ; m other words, visible nature must 
have a spiritual and moral side.” 

This doctrine is abUmso, and t,hp'. r fh the images o* 


of “ garment,” “ scoriae,” “ 


mirror,” 


may stimulate 


the fancy, we must summon the aid of subtler and more 
vital expositors to make it plain. “Every scripture is 


to be interpreted by the same spirit which gave it forth” 
—is the fundamental law of criticism. A life in har¬ 


mony with nature, the love of truth and of virtue, will 
purge the eyes to understand her text. By degrees, we 
may come to know the primitive sense of the permanent 
objects 01 nature, so that the world shall be to us an 
open book, and every form significant of its hidden life 
and fina> cause. 


A new interest surpiises us, whilst, under the view 
now suggested, we contemplate the fearful extent and 
multitude of objects ; since every object, rightly seen, 
unlocks a new j’aculty ot the soul.”<. That which was 
unconscious truth, becomes, when interpreted and de¬ 
fined in an object, a pait of the domain of knowledge 
-—a new amount to the mag izme of power. 
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‘CHAPTER V. 


DISCIPLINE. 

In view*of this significance of nature, we arrive at once 
at a» new tact, that nature is a discipline. This use of 
the world includes the preceding uses, as parts of itself. 

"Space, time, society, labour, climate, food, locomo¬ 
tion,the animals, the mechanical forces, give us sin-, 
cerest lessons, day by day, who^g meaning' is unlimited.- 
They educate both the Understanding and the Reason. 
Every property of matter is a school for tlJfc* micler- 
staflding,—its solidity or resistance; its inertia, it.<* ex¬ 
tension, its figure, its divisibility. The understanding 
adds, divides, combines, measures, and finds cvcilasting 
nutriment and room for its activity in tins worthy scene. 
Meantime, Reason transfers all these lessons into its 
own -world of thought, by pcrceiviftg the analogy that 
marries Matter^. <1 Mind. • ♦ t 

]. Nature is # a discipline of the understanding in 
intellectual truths. Our dealing with sensible objects 
is a constant exercise in the necessary lessons of dif¬ 
ference, of likeness, of ordej, of being and seeming, of 
progressive arrangement; of ascent from particular Ao * 
general; of combination to one end of n\aaifold forces. 

► Propoi tinned to the importance of the organ to be 
formed, the extreme care with which its tuition is 
provided,—a care pi*'tennitted m no single case. Whm? 
tedious draining, day after day, year after year, never 
ending, to form the common sente; what continual re¬ 
production of annoyances, inconveniences, dilemmas; 
what rejoicing over us of little men ; what disputing of 
prices, what reckonings of interest,—and all to form the 
Hand of the, min(>;—to instruct us that. 44 good thoughts 
are no better than good dreams, unless they be exe- \ 
cuted!” 

The same good office is performed by Property, and 
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its nha} systems of cleC^c &rv£ f credit. Debt, grindings - 
debt, whose jrojxJocg the widow, the orphan, and the 
sons of genius fekr and hate ;—debt, which consumes-" 
So much time^vhich so cripples dnd disheartens a great 1 
spiritVith*cares that seem so bat?e, is a preceptor whose 
lessons cannot be foregone, and is needed mosteby those 
who suP’er from it most. Moreover, property, which 
has been well compared to snow,—“ if it fall level to¬ 
day, it will be blown into drifts to-morrdfr”—is merely 
the surface-action of internal machinery, like the, index 
on the face of a clock. Whilst now it is the*»gym- 
nastics of thb understanding, it is hiving in the foresight 
of the spirit, experience in profounder laws. 

Thp"*.hoIe clwracter and fortune of the individual is 
affected bv the least inequalities in the culture of the 
understanding : for example, in the perception of differ¬ 
ences. Therefore is Space, and therefore Time, that 
man may know that things are not huddled and lumped, 
bu( sundered and individual. A bell antfa plough have 
each their use, and hoither can do the office of the other. 
Water is good to drink,-coal to b^.l; wool to wear; 
but wool cannot be diunk, nor water spun, nor coal 
eaten. The wise man shows his wisdom in separation, 
in 'gradation; and his scale of creatures and of merits, is 
as wide as nature. The foolish ha\e no range in their 
srale, but suppose every man is as every other man. 
What is noJ^good they call the worst., and what is not 
hateful they call the best. 

In like manner, what good heed, nature forms in us! 
? She paidons no mistakes. Her yea is yea; and her 
nav, nnv. ' 

•f 1 

The liat steps in Agriculture, Astronomy, Zoology, 
(those first steps which the farmer, the hunter, and the 
s-ailor take,) teach that, nature’s dice are always loaded; 
that iiiju - heaps and rubb'sh are concealed sure and 
useful results. 

How calmly and genially the mind apprehends, one 
after another, the laws of physics! What noble emo¬ 
tions dilate the mortal as lie enters into the counsels of 
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the creation, ifnd feels fey* knowledge the ifrivilage to 
'Be! His insight refine^ hi.n. The beajfiy of* nature 
shines in his o^n breas't. 3V[an is greater that he can t 
see this, and the universe less, because r {ime and Space 
relations vanish as lawn are known. * * 

IIere # again wc are impressed and even daunted by 
the ihin\piiso Universe to be explored. “ ^J'nat we 
knoy, is anoint to what we do not know.” Open any 
recent journal of science, and weigh the problems sug¬ 
gested concerning Light, Heat, Electricity, Magnetism, 
Physiology, Geology, and judge whether the interest of 
natural science is likely to be sopn exhausted. 

Passing by many particulars of the discipline of na¬ 
ture we must not omit to specify two. # • 

TJic exercise of the Will, or the lesson of power, is 
taught in every event. "’Frcftn the child’s successive 
possession of his several senses, up to the hour when 
he saith, “ TJiy will be done !” he is learning the seefet, 
that he can reduce under his will, not only particular 
events, but great classes, nay the wJhole series oY*nents, 
and so conform*/*}] facts to his ^character. Nature is 

thoroughly mediate. It is made to serve. It receives 

* § 

the dominion of man, as meekly as the ass on which the 
Saviour rode. It offers "all its kingdoms to man as tile 
raw material which he may mould into wluit is useful. 
Man is never weaiy of working it up. He forges tli£ 
subtile and delicate air into wise and nielodjpus words, 
fc and gives them wing as angels of persuasion and com¬ 
mand. More and more, with every thought, does his 
kingdom stretch oves things, until the woild becomes,* 
at last, only a realized will,—the double of the man. 

2. Sensible objects conform tc^ the premonitions of 
Reason, and reflect the conscience. All things arc 
moral; and in their botmdless clianges have an unceasing 
reference to spiritual nature* Tlierefore is nature glon- 
ous with form, cotpur, and motion, that every gfobcMn 
the remotest’heaven ; every chemical change, from the 
rudest crystaj up to the laws of life; every change of 
vegetation, from the first principle of growth in the eye 
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of a «leaf, iQ the tmpic$ forget and antediluvian eoral- _ 
mine; everyyaniinul function* from the sponge up to* 
, Hercules,—shall hint or thunder to ipanjhe laws of rigliti 
and wrong, aiijjl echo the Ten Cofnmandments. .There- j 
fore ft Nature at ways the ally ofiteligion : lends all her 
pomp and riches to the religious sentiment. §i Propliet 
and priest, David, Isaiah, Jesus, have drawjn (feeply 
from this source. * , 

This ethical character so penetrates «the bone and 
marrow of nature, as to seem the end for which it was 


i 


made. Whatever piivaie purpose is answered tyv any 
member or *pait, this j,s its public and universal func¬ 
tion, and is never omitted. Nothing in nature is i v- 
haflstwJU in its (jrst use. When a thing has served an 
end to the uttermost, it is wholly new for an ulterior 
service. In God, eveiv* end is converted into a new 
means. Thus, the use of Commodity, regarded by itself, 
is fnean and squalid. But it is to the mind an eduea- 
tidn in the great doctrine of Use, namely, that a thing 
is goo*l # only so far. as it serves; that a eonspnmg of 
paits and dibits to tli#' production end, is essential 
to any being. The first and gross manifestation of ihr 
truth, is our inevitable and hated training in values and 
whnts, in corn and meat. * • 

It has already been illustrated, in treating of the sig¬ 
nificance of material tilings, that every nalmal process 
is but a .vtysion of a moral sentence. The moral law 
lies at the centre of nature, and radiates to the oiicum- 
ference. It is the pith and marrow of every substance, 
every relation, and every process. * Ail things 'with winch 
we. deal, preadi to us. What is a farm but a mute 
gospel? • The dial!’ «md the wheat, weeds and plants, 
blight rain, insects, su*h—if is a sacred emblem, liom 
the hist, furrow of spring to the* last sfcuclc which the 
snow of winter overtakes in*the fields. Hut the sailor, 
the shepherd, the miner, the merchant, in their several % 
resorts, have each an expineuce precisely* parallel, and 
leading io the same conclusions. Became all organiza¬ 
tions are radically alike. Nor ccn it be. doubted that 


i 
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.^tliis moral seniiment, tfkieb tfius scents tVe air* and 
grows in the grain, and impregnates the waters ot‘ the 
hworld, is caught* by.man and >inks Wto’his soul. The 
* moral influence of nature upon every individual is that 
amount of trijth which* it illustiates to?iirn. .Whft can 
estirnate»this ? AVho can guess how much firmness the 
sea-beaton rock has taught the fisherman? lu\w much 
tranquillity has been reflected to man from the azure 
sky, o\er whose unspotleii deeps the winds for eveimore 
drive flocks of stormy clouds, and leave no wrinkle or 
stain ?. how much industry, and providence, and affec¬ 
tion we have caught from the oantomme' of brutes ? 
What a searching preacher of self-command es the vary¬ 
ing phenomenon of Health! n * * 

IKncin is espeeiallv appiohemled the Unity of Nature 
•—tie* Unity in Vaiiety—a Inch meets us everywhere. 
Ail the aidless variety of thing's make a unique, an iden¬ 
tical impression. Xenophams complained, in his 'bid 
age, that, loob where, lie would, all things hastened 


back to Unity, 
m the tedious vt; 
lias a cm dial trut. 


lie was weary of seeing the sanld 1 entity 
-’"ty of fomr. s'J’he table of Proteus 
,1). Kvory paiticular in nature, a h i af, 


a drop, a ervstal, a moment ot time, is related to the 
whole, and paitakcs of the peifeclioij of the whole, 
liai'h jiartiele is a imuoco&m, and faithfully renders the 


likeness of the woiId. 


Not only resemblances exist in things who^ analogy 
f s obvious, as when we detect the type of the human 
hand m the Hipper of the fossil sain us, but also in ob¬ 
jects wherein theie isgicat supeificial unlikeiiess. Thus' 
nrclntcM Lure is called “ frozen mu-sic,” by De. Stael and 
(ioe.the. “A (Jotlue church,” .-iud Colcnd re, ‘‘is a 
petrified religion.” Michael Angelo maintained, that, 
to ail architect,'a knowledge* of anatomy is essential. In 


Ilavdn’s oratorios, the nottA present to the imagination 
not only motions'-us of the .make, the stag, and the 
elephant, but colours a Ho ; a* the green grass, 'lhe 
granite is dillerenced m its laws only by the more or 
less of heat, from the river that wears it away. The 
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rive^ as Hl flows, resell blesjdlo air thdt flows ov£r* it j* 
the air resembles the light which traverses it with more 
subtile currents;% the light resembles* the heat whigty' 
rides with it ^through Space. Koch creature is only a\; 
rnod'h'ieatjon of* the other ; the H’kene^s iy them is more 
than the dilference, and their radical law is 01V and the 
same. Hence, it is, that a rule of one art, 05 a law of 
one organization, holds true throughout nature. So in¬ 
timate 4 js this Unity, that, it is easily sccfi, it lies under 
the undermost garment of nature, and betrays its softrcc 
in universal Spirit. For, it pervades Though,*, also. 
Every universal trutl^ whieh we express in words, im¬ 
plies or supposes eveiy other truth. Omnc rerum >cro 
cotcsommt. It is like a great circle on a sphere, com¬ 
prising all possible,circles ; which, however, may be, 
drawn, and comprise, it,* in like manner. Every such 
truth is the absolute Ens seen from one side. But it 
lufk innumerable sides. 

‘The same central Unity is still more# conspicuous in 
aetioub? Woids <n.c (inile oigans of the minute mind. 
They cannot cover the dimensions o£*,\hat is in truth. 
They break, chop, and impoverish it 4 An action is tin 
perfection and publication of thought. A light action 
sterns to fill the eye, and to'he, 1 elated to all na'cuie. 

“ The wise man, in doing one thing, does all; or, in the 
pm; thing he dot's rightly, he sees the likeness of all 
which is.dpne lightly.’' 

Words and actions are not file attributes of mute and 
brute nature They introduce us to that singular form 
which predominates over all other forms. This is the 
human. All wilier organizations appear to he degrad¬ 
ations o£ tlf humaji form. When this oignni/.alion 
appears among; so manV that surround it, the spiiit pre¬ 
fers it to all others. It savs, “ From swell as this have 
I drawn joy ami knowledge. In such as this have 1 , 
found and beheld myself. I will «sfVeuk to it. It can* 
speak again. It cap yield me thought already formed 
and alive. ,f In fact, the eve -the mind—is always 
accompanied by these forms, 11 ale and female; and 
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tjheSe'arc incomparably the richest informatics of, the* 
bovver and order that lie at the heart of tiling. Un- 
H*rtunately, every one of theni, bears 7 t lie marks as of 
^ sonic injury; is marred and superficially defective. 
Nevertheless, far different from the deaf rt Und dumb>na¬ 
ture aroijnd tliem, these all rest like fountain-pipbs on 
the unfath.omed sea of thought and virtue whereto they 
alone, of au organizations, are the entrances. 

It were a pleasant inquiry to follow into detail their 
ministry to our education, but where would it stop? We 
are associated in adolescent and adult life with some 
liiends, who, like skies and waters, are coextensive with 
our idea; who, answering each to a certain affection of 
the soul, satisfy our desire on that side;, whom u'j; lazk 
pow'ir to put at such focal distance from us, that we 
can mend or even analyze them. \\ e cannot choose 
but love them. When much inte.rcoutse witl a liiend 


has supplied us with a standard of excellence, and Uu 
increased our respect for the resources of (dod, who thus 
sends a real peison to outgo our ideal; when hae lias, 
moreover, become an object of thought, and, whilst his 


character retains ail its unconscious effect, ^‘‘converted 
in the mind into solid and .sweet wisdom—it is a sign to 


ns that Ins office is closing, and he is commonly with- 
drawn from om sight in a short time. 
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CHAPTER •VI. 

idealism. 

% 

Tuns is the unspeakable but intelligible nrd piacticable 
meaning of the world conveyed to man, the unmovlal 
pupil, in every object of seine. To this one <jnd of 
Discipline, all parts of natuie conspne. 

A noble doubt perpetually sugtoMs itself, whether 
thib eaii he not r the Final Cause of the Universe; and 
whether nature outwardly exists. It is a sutheient 
account of that Appeal Mice we call the "World, that 
God wall teach a human mind, and so makes it I In* leeeiver 
of Vi certain number of congruent sensations, which wo 
call sun and moon, man and woman, hpiise and tiado. 
In lmt-utter impotence to test the authenticity of the 
report of my senses, Jo |uiou' whctlm^-the impulsions 
they make* on me correspond with outlaying objects, 
what diHerencn does it make, whether Onon is up there 
inMieaveu, or some god paints the image m the (u manient 
of the soul ( 'Die relations of parts and the end of the 
whole remaining the same, what u the dilh'ieuee, hetlier 
land ant^gcu interact, and worlds revive and mtei mingle 
without number or end,—deep yawning umlei deep* 
and galaxy balancing galaxy, throughout absolute space; 
or, whether, vilhout \ elation■? of.tune and space, the 
same appearances are inscribed in the constant faith 
of man ( v Whether lyiture ciijov a substantial existence 
without, or is only in the apocalypse of the mind, it is 
alike li'Ctul and alike wneiable *:o me. ^ lie it what it 
may, it u ideal l me, so longum 1 cannot try the accuiacy 
of,my Senses. * ^ < 

The frivolous*make themselves meny w'ith the Ideal 
theory, as if its eonsequtnces were huiiesipie; as if it 
affected the stability of nature. It surely does not. 
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God never jests'with usj^and will not cpnipv'omis^ tho 

%nd of nature, by permitting any inconsequence in its 

procession. Any distrust of the permanence of laws, 

Would paralyze the faculties of mam* Th^ir permanence 

is sacredly respected, taid his faith therein is pcifect. 

The wheels ailtl springs of man arc all set, to the Rypo- 

thesis^oKthc pernianence of nature. We are not built 

like a ship to be tossed, but, like a house to stand. It 

is a natural consequence of this structure, that, so long 

as the active powers predominate over the reflective, we 

resist, with indignation anv hint that nature is more 

short-fived or mutable than spiiit. The .hiokcr, .the 

• * 

wheelwright, the carpenter, the toll-man, are much dis¬ 
pleased at the intimation. 4 _ ^ » 

But whilst we acquiesce entirely in the permanence 
of natural laws, the question of the absolute existence 
of nature, still remains open. It is the unilbun effect 
of culture on the human mind, not to shake our faoth 
in the stability, of particular phenomena, as of heat, 
water, azote; tmt to lead us to ifigard naUryj as a 
phenomenon, iuq, a substance; 1,p attribute necessary 
existence to spirit; to esteem nature as an actidcnt and 
an effect. ? 

To the senses and the uirrencwed understanding, 
belongs a soit of inslmotive belief in thr 1 absolute exist- 
ence of nature. In their \iew. man and natuie, are 


indissolubly joined. Tilings are ultunates, and they 
never look beyond their sphere. The presence of Reason 
mars this faith. The first effort of thought tends to relax 


this dtspotism of the senses, winch binds us to nature, 
if uc were a part of it, and .shows us nature aloof, 
and, as it were, afloat. Until this higher agency inter¬ 
vened, the animal eye sees, wi*h wonderful accuracy, 
sharp outlines and coloured surfaces. When the eye of 
Reason opens, 10 outline ard smfaee are, at once added 
, grace and expressjoy. These proceed from imagination 
and affection; and abate somewhat of the angular dis¬ 
tinctness of objects. If the Reason be stimulated to 
more earnest' vision, outlines and surfaces become 
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tran&parcny, and arc no Jtangej'soen: causes and spirits 
are seen through them. The i?,ck, the happiest moments' 
of life, are these v delicious aWakenings of the highly* 
powers, and thp reverential withdrawing of nature before" 
its God. 4 • « 

Let* us proceed to indicate the efFecis of culture. 
1. OuHirst institution in the Ideal philosophy is & hint 
from nature herself. * 

Nature is made to conspire with spirit/o emancipate 
us. Certain mechanical changes, a small alteration* in 
our local position, apprizes us of a dualism. We arc 
strangely alleetod by seeing the shore from a moving- 
ship, from a balloon, or through the tints of an umi'.'ud 
sky* *Jfhe leasf change in our point of view, gives the 
whole world a pictorial air. A man who seldom lides, 
needs only to get into \i coach and traverse his own 
town, to turn the street into a puppet->ho\v. The men, 
tht women,—talking, running, baitering, lighting,—the 
earnest mechanic, the lounger, the beggar, the hoys, 
the d<i<»s, are unrealized at once, or, at least, wholly 
detached from all relation to the obsoja or, and seen as 
apparent, hot substantial beings. What new thoughts 
are suggested by seeing a face of count iv <piite familiar 
iif the rypid movement of the‘rail-road car ! Nay* the 
most wonted objects, (make a very slight change in the 
point of vision,) please us‘most. Jri a earner,i-ol^euia, 
the but^jier’s cart, and the figure of one of our own 
family, amuse us. So a portrait of a w'cll-hnown face 
gratilies us. Turn the eyes upside down, by looking 
at the landscape through your legs, and how agreeable 
is the picture, though you have seen it any time these 
twenty years i 

In these cases, by mechanical means, is suggested 
the diiierence between the observer and^lhc spectacle, 
—between ma; and natur«. Hence arb.es a pleasure 
mixed‘with awe ; I may say*, a low r^ree of the sublime * 
is felt from the fact, probably, that man is hereby 
apprized, that, whilst the world is a spectacle, some¬ 
thing in himself is stable. 
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2 . 4n a higher manneiv,, t]ie poet communicates»tho 
*s3ame pleasuic. By a icV^strokcs he delmealej/as on 
. ai^, the sun, the mountain, the famp, Bie*eity, the hero, 
thfe maiden, not diffeiertf from whatc*ffc kyow them, hut 
’only lifted from the grejind and afloat l*Torc the <t?ye. 
He unfixes the'land and the sea, makes them reVoIve 
arounc> trie axis of his primary thought, and disposes 
them anew 1 '.* Possessed himself hy a heroic passion, he 
uses matter as symbols of it. The sensual man conforms 
thoughts to things ; the poet conforms things to his 
thoughts. The one esteems nature as rooted and fast; 
the other, as fluid, and impiesses his being thereoe. 
To him, the refractory v\orld is ductile and flexible; he 
invests dust and stones with humanity, an # d makes.tjieia 
the words of the Reason. The imagination rnay be 
defined to be, the use which tlw Reason makes of tH’e 
material world. Shakspeare possesses tlie power of 
subordinating nature for the purposes of expression* 
beyond all poets. His imperial muse tosses the creation 
like a bauble from hand to hand, to embody any capri¬ 
cious shade of thnpght that is uppermost in his mind. 
The reinote.sf spaces of nature are visited, *and the 
•farthest-sundered tilings are brought together, by a 
subtilu spiritual connexion*. We are made awate that* 
magnitude of matcual tilings is merely laxative, and all 
objects shrink and expand to Serve the passion of the 
poet. Thus, in his sonnets, the lays of birds, the scents 
and dyes of flowers, he linds to be the shadow of his 
beloved; time, wliieh keeps her fiom him, is liis chest; 
the suspicion she has awakened, is her ornament: 


The ornament of beauty is Suspect, 

A eiow winch files m hea\eu’s sweetest air. 

* * 

Hi* passion is not the fruit of Miange ; it swells, as 
lie speaks, to a ei^v, or it state. 

No, it was buildod far fr«Jm accident; 

Jt suffers mr\ smiling pomp, nor lulls 
Under*the blow of lhiulhng discontent; ' 

It fe.ns not policy, that heretic. 

That works on leases of short-numbered hours, 

XJut all aloud stands hugely politic. 

C 
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hi the strength of hj^ cqr\stancy, the Pyramids seem 
to him’recent and transitory*. And the freshness of 
youth and love ( ,dazzle§ him with i^s resemblance ,to 


' Take those lips a\rCy 
Whicli so sweetly woio forsworn', 

Aiul those eyes,- -the break of day, v 
f Lights that do mislead the morn. 

The wild beauty of this hyperbole, I may iray, m 
passing, it would not be easy to match Vn literature. 

This transfiguration which all matei ial objects undergo 
through the passion of the poet,—tins power which he 
exerts, at any moment, lo magnify the small, to micrify 
^hej^reat,—might be illustrated by a thousand examples 
from his Play.V. I have before me the Tempest, and will 
eite only these few lines. 

Ariel The strong based promontory 
t, Have 1 made shake, and by the spurs plucked up 

The pine and eedai. 

Progpcro calls lor music, to soothe the‘frantic Alonzo and 
his companions r ‘ 

t 

4 A solemn aii, and the best comforter 

To an unsettled fancy, cure piy brains. 

Now useless, boiled within thy skull. 

Agaul:— 

The charri dissolves apace. 

And ns the morning steals upon the night, 

Melting the daikness, so their rising senses 

Begin to chase the ignorant fumes that mantle 

Then clearer reason. , 

Their understanding 

Begins to swell • and llie approaching tide 
V\ ill short!} till llio leasonuble shores, 

Tl at now lie foul and muddy. 

4 * . . 

The perception of*real affinities between events, (that 
is to say, of ideal affinities, **for those only'an* real,) 
enables the ; :*et thus to nake free witK the most imposing 
forces and phenomena df the v^nukl, and to assert tlte 
predominance of the soul. 

3 . Whilst thus the poet delights us by animating 
nature like a creator, with hr? own thoughts, he differs 
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.front the philosopher only'heroin, that the one proposes 
Beauty as his main end*; the other, Truth. But, the 
philosopher, mJt less than nhe pr/et,* postpones the > 
apparent order and relations ot‘ tilings tfr.v*the empire of 
thoughr. “ Jhe problem of philosophy,” according to 
Platq, is, for all that exists conditionally, to find a 
ground unconditioned and absolute.” It proceeds on 
the <aith that a law determines all phenomena, which 
being known 1 ? the phenomena can be predicted. That 
law, when in the mind, is an idea. Its beauty is infi¬ 
nite. , The true philosopher and the tine poet are one; 
and a beauty, which is tiulli, .and a truth, which is 
beauty, is the aim of both. Is not the charm of one of 
Plato’s or Aristotle’s definitions, sLricth* like that tif the 


Antigone of Sophocles f ll is, in botii cases, that a 
spiritual life has been imparted to nature ; that the solid- 
stemmy block of matter has been pervaded and dissolved 
by a thought; that this feeble human being has pene¬ 
trated the vast wrasses of nature with an informing soul, 
and recognized itself m their harmony, that is,'seized 
their law* In piVysics, when th*> 1 ^attained, tjie memory 
disburthens itself of its cum brims catalogues of particulars, 


and carries centuries of observation in a single formulj.. 
'Jlius, even m pin sics, the matciia! \f ever degraded 


before the spmlual. The astronomer, the geometer, 


rely on then inefragablc analysis, and disdain tli? 
results of observation. The sublime remark ;,f Buler 


on his law of arches, “ This will be found contrary to 
all experience, yet is true;” had already transferred 
natuie into tile mind,' arid left matter like an outcast 


corpse. 

4. Intellectual science has bean observed to beget 
invariably a doubt of the existence of mattei. Turgot 
said, “ lie tliiy has never doubted the existence of 
matter, may be*assured lie*lias no aptitude for .meta¬ 
physical inquiries.”' It fastens the attention updn 
immortal necessary uncreated natures, that is, upon 
Ideas; and in their beautiful and majestic presence, 
we ieel that our outward being is ^ dream and a shade. 

u 2 
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Whilst, we wait in this Olympus of gods, we thihk o£ 
nature as an appendix to the soul. We ascend into 
their region, aficLknow that these jirec the thoughts <$f 
the Supreme* Beings “ These are they who were set ( 
up Yiom everlasting, from the beginning, or ever the 
earth was. When he prepared the heavens, tjiey were 
there; .when lie established the clouds above, when he 
strengthened the fountains of the deep. 1 Then* they 
were by him, as one brought up with lam. Of them 
took lie counsel." 1 

Their influence is proportionate. As objects of science, 
thdy are accessible to few men. Yet all men are capable 
of being raised by piety or by passion, into their region. 
Afid «o man touches these divine natures, without be¬ 
coming, in some degree, himself divine. Like a new 
soul, they renew the body. We become physically 
nimble and lightsome; wc tread on air; life is no longer 
irksome, and we think it will never be so. No may , 
fe‘ars age or misfortune or death, in their $erene company, 
for heffc transported out of the district of change. Whilst 
we behold unveiled the Nature of Justice and JTrutli, we 
learn the difference between the absolute and the condi¬ 
tional or relative. We apprehend tfie absolute. As it 
were, for the lirst time, we exist. We become immortal, 
for we learn that time and space are relations of matter; 
that, with a perception of truth, or a virtuous will, they 
have ixLAffimty. 

5. Finally, religion and ethics, which may be fitly 
called,—the practice of ideas, or the introduction of 
ideas into life.—have an analogous effect with all lower 
culture, in degrading nature and suggesting its depend¬ 
ence on. spirit, Etlpcs and religion differ herein : that 
the one is tfie systerh of human duties commencing 
from man; the other, from God.' Religion includes the 
personality of God; Ethics does not.. They are one to t 
oeir present design. They both put*fiature under loot.. 
The first and last lesson of religion is, “ The things that 
are seen, are temporal; the things that are unseen are 
eternal." It puts an affront upon nature. It does that 
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for the unschooled, which, philosophy dqes for Berkeley 
and Viasa. The unit'd m language that may he heard 
in the churches pf the most ignorant septs, is ,—* Con¬ 
temn the unsubstantial shows of world ; they are 

• i V * *■ 

4 vanities, dreams, shadojvs, unrealities; sx-k the realties 
of religion.’ The devotee Hunts nature. Some theo- 
.sophists’have arrived at a certain hostility and indig¬ 
nation towards matter, as the Manichean and Plotinus. 
They distrusted! in themselves any looking back to these 
flesh pots of Fgypt. Plotinus was ashamed of his body. 
In short, they might all better say of matter, what 
Michael Angelo said of external beauty, “ |t is the i\ail 
and weary weed, in which Cod dresses the soul, which 
he has called into time.” , 

It appears that motion, poetry, physical and intel¬ 
lectual science, and religion, all tend to ailed our con¬ 
victions of the reality of the external woild. But I own 
there is something ungrateful in expanding too curiously 
the particulars of the general proposition, that all cul¬ 
ture tends to inlbue us with idealism. I have tiQjiosti- 
Jity to natuie, bqt a child’s love to it. I expand and 
live in the warm dav, like corn and melon**. Let us 
speak her fail. I do not wish to fling stones at my 
beautiful mother, nor soil.my gentle nest. I only wish 
to indicate tin* true position of nature in icgaid to man, 
wherein to establi.-h man, all right education tends; as 
the ground which to attain is the object of human life,*' 
that is, of man’s connexion with nature. Culture in- 
veits the vulgar views of nature, and brings the mind to 
call 1 hat apparent, which it uses to call real; and that 
real, which it uses to call visionary. Childien, it is 
true, believe in the external world. The belief that it 
appeals only, is ail afteithought * but with culture, this 
faith will as surely aris« j on the mind as dul the first. 

The advantage of the ideal theory over the popular 
faith, is this, that* 1 : t presents the. world in precisely that 
view which is most desirable to the mind. It is, in fact, 
the view which Reason, both speculative and practical, 
that is, philosophy and virtue, take. For, seen in the 
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light % of thought, the world alvjpiys is phenomenal;* and 
virtue Subordinates it to* 1 the ^iiind. Idealism sees the 
world in God.« It beholds the* whole circle of person^ 
* and things, of ^ctfo^s and events, of country and reli¬ 
gion^ not us^prinfully accumulshed, atom after atom, 
act after act, in an aged creeping Past, lrtit as one vast 
picture, which God paints on the instant eternity, for 
the contemplation of the soul. Therefore tin*. Soul holds 
itself oil' from a too trivial and microscopic study oY the 
universal tablet. It respects the end too much, to im¬ 
merse itself in the means. It secs something more im¬ 
portant in Christianity, than the scandals of ecclesiastical 
history, or the niceties bf criticism; and, veiy incurious 

»cd 
od 

tht phenomenon, as it finds it, as the pure and awful 
form of religion in the world. It is not hot and pas¬ 
sionate at the appearance of what it calls its own good 
or.bad fortune, at the union or opposition of other per¬ 
sons. ,J\ T o man is. its enemy. It accepts whatsoever 
befalls, as part of its lesson. It is a windier more than 
a doer; aitd it is a tloc'r, only that it may the better 
watch. 


concerning persons or miracles, and not at all disturb 
by chasms of historical evidence, it accepts from G 
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CHAPTER VII. 

SPIRIT. 

It is cssentM to a true theory of nature and of man, 
tlidtt it should contain somewhat progressive. Uses 
that aic exhausted or that may be, and facts that end 
in the statement, cannot he all that is true>of this brave 
lodging v> herein man is harboured, and wherein all his 
faculties find appropriate and endless, exercise.. And 
all the uses of nature admit of being summed in one, 
winch fields the activity of* man an infinite scope. 
Through all its kingdoms, to the suburbs and outskirts 
of things, it is faithful to the cause whence it haddts 
origin. It always speaks of Spirit. It suggests the 
absolute. It is a perpetual clicet. . It is a great-shadow 
pointing alway^ to the. sun bdjdmj. us. 

The aspect of palure is devout. Like tile figure of 
Jesus, she stands with bended head, and hands folded 
upon the breast. The 'happiest man is he wjio lealns 
from nature the lesson of worship. * 

Of that ineffable essence winch we call Spirit, he 
that thinks most, will say least. We can foresee God 
in the coarse and, as it were, distant phenomena of 
matter; but when we try to define and desenbe himself, 
both language and •thought desert us, and we aie as* 
helpless as tools and savages. That Essence refuses to 
be recorded m propositions, buj when man. has wor¬ 
shipped him intellectually, the ftoblest ministry of nature 
is to stand a** the apparition of God. It is the great 
organ throughVhich the Universal Spirit speaks to the*j 
individual, and strives to lead back the individual tuit. 

When we consider Spirit, we see that the views already 
presented do not include the whole circumference of 
man. We must add some related thoughts. 
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Tlfree problems are put by nU!pre to the mind. What 
is matter? When re is it? and Whereto ? The first of 
t these questions only- the ideal theory answers, Idcalisro 
saith: Matter#a phenomena, not a substance. Idealism, 
acquaints us wiih the total disparity between the evi¬ 
dence of our own being, and the evidence of the weld’s 
being. . The one is perfect; the other, incapabje of any 
assurance; the mind is a part of the nature of things, 
the world is a divine dream, from which \ve may pre¬ 
sently awake to the glories and certainties of day. 
Idealism is a hypothesis to account for nature by pther 
principles tliafh those of carpentry and chemistry. ^ et, 
if it only deny the existence of matter, it does not satisfy 
the* demands of‘the spirit. It leaves God out of me. 
It leaves me in the splendid labyrinth of my peieeptions, 
to wander without end. Then the heart resists it, be¬ 
cause it baulks the affections in denying substantive being 
to fhen and women. Nature is so pervaded with human 
life," that there is something of humanity in all, and in 
every particular. hut this theory makes nature foreign 
to me, and docs not* account for that' consanguinity 
which we acknowledge to it. , 

Let it stand then, m the present state of our know¬ 
ledge, merely as a useful introductory hypothesis, serving 
to apprize us of the eternal distinction between the soul 
' and the world. 

But tahen, following the invisible steps of thought, 
we come to inquire, Whence is matter ? and Whereto / , 
many truths aiise to us out of the recesses of conscious¬ 
ness. We learn that the Highest is piesent to the soul 
of man, that u.o dread Universal Essence, .which is not 
wisdom, or love, or beauty, or power, but all m one, 
and each entirely, is that' lor winch all things exist, and 
that by which they are; that spint'ereates; that behind 
nature, ^throughout nature, srtmt is pres/nit,; that spnit 
is oue, and not compound ; that spirit rfoes not act upon 
us from without, rhat is, in space and time, but spirit- * 
rnally, or through ourselves. Therefore that, Spirit, that t 
is, the Supreme Being, does not buildup nature around 
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us, Out puts it forth though ijs, as the* life of the* tree 
puts forth new branches and leaves through the pores of 
the old. As a plant upon thejearfh. so A man rest upon 
the bosom of God; lie is hourishtu b\V^nfailing foun¬ 
tains, and draws, at hisfaeed, inexhaustiLife power. Who 
can |ct bounds to the possibilities of man? Once in- 
* spire the ^infinite, by being admitted to behold th^ abso¬ 
lute jiatures of justice and truth, and we learn that man 
has access to*thc entire mind of the Crea'or, is himself 
the* creator in the finite. This view, which admonishes 
me where the sources of wisdom and power lie, and 
points, to virtue as to 

“ The golden key 

Which opes the palace of eteiintjV' 

carries upon its face the highest certificate of trulh, be¬ 
cause it animates me to create my own world through 
the purification of my soul. * 

The world proceeds from the same Spirit as the body 
of man. It is a remoter and interior.incarnation oi God, 
a projection of >iod in the unconscious. JJut it differs 
from the body "in one important respect. It is not, like 
th.it, now subjected to the human will. Its serene 
order is inviolable by us*. It is, therefore, to* us, ifie 
present expositor of the Divine mind. It is a fixed 
point whereby w'e may measuie our departure. As w£ 
degenerate, the contrast between us and our hause is 
jnore evident. We are as much strangers in nature, as 
we are aliens fiom God. We do no,t understand the 
notes of birds. The «fox and the deer run away from 
us; the bear and tiger rend us. We do not know the 
uses of more than a tew plants, as^corn and the apple, 
the potatoc and the Gne. Is ndt the landscape, every 
glimpse of’ which hat!i*a grandeur, a face of him? Yet 
tins may show ^ what discord is beLweeu man and 
.nature, for you cahnpt freely admire a noble landscape, 
if labourers are digging in the lield hard by. The poet 
finds something ridiculous in his delight, until he is out 
of the sight of men. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

PROSPECTS. 

i 

In inquiries respecting the laws of the world and the 
frame of things, the highest reason is always the truest. 
Tlial whioli seems faintly possible—it is so refined^ is 
often faint and dim .because it is deepest seaterl in the 
Timid amonff the eternal verities. Empmcal science is 
ap # t to-cloud (lie sight, and, by the very knowledge of 
functions and processes, to bereave the student of the 
manly contemplation of, the whole. The savant be¬ 
comes unpoetic. But the best read naturalist who lends 
ai L entire and devout attention to truth, will see that 
there remains much to learn of his relation to the 
world; and that it is not to be learned by any addition 
or sutftraetion, or other comparison of known quanti¬ 
ties, but is 1 . arri\ed at by untaught sallies of the spnit, 
by a continual self-recovery, and by entire humility. 
Hs will perceive that there are far moie excellent quali¬ 
ties in the student than pieciseness and infallibility; Ihat 
a guess is often more fiuitful than an indisputable aflinn- 
ktion ; and that a dream may let us deeper into the 
secret frf nature than a hundred concerted experiments. 

For, the problems to be solved arc precisely those 
which the physiologist arid the naturalist omit to state. 
It is not so pc-rtinent to man to khow all the individuals 
of the animal kingdom, as it is to know whence and 
whereto' is this tynr.mu.ing unity in his constitution, 
which evermore separates ai.d classifies things,.endea¬ 
vouring to redb'cc the most diverse to one form. When 
I behold a ricti landscape,'"it is less j4j iny purpose to 
recite coneetly the order and super-position of the 
strata, than to know wbv all thought of multitude is 
lost in a tranquil sense of ui ity. 1 cannot greatly 
honour minuteness in, details, so mug as there is no hint 
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to explain the relation/ftetwejui things* and thoughts; 
po ray upon the metaphysics of conchology, of botany, 
of the arts, to sfiow the relation of the £)rnis of dowers, 
shells, animals, architecture, to the iijjfld, and jjjiild 
science upon .ideas. In a cabinet of natural history, 
we lVcpme. sensible of a certain occult recognition and 
sympathy jn regard to the most bizarre forms of beast, 
fish* and insect. 'Hie Arnencari who has been confined, 
in his own ebuntry, to the' sight of buildings designed 
aftbr foreign models, is surprised on entering Yoik 
Minster, or St. Peter’s at Home* by the feeling that 
these structures are imitations also,—faint?'copies of an 
invisible archetype. Nor has science sufficient humanity, 
so lone: as the naturalist overlooks that* wonderful con- 
gruit\ which subsists between^ man and the world ;*of 
which lie is lord, not because lie is the most, subtile in¬ 
habitant, but because he is its head and heart, and finds 
something of himself in every great ami small tiling^ in 
<#ery mountain stratum, in every new law of colour, 
fact of astronomy, or atmospheue -influence whTl'h ob- 
seivation or analysis lay opca, »A petcepVon of this 
mystery inspires the muse ot George Herbert, the beau¬ 
tiful psalmist of the >evejiteeth centuiy. The Hollowing 
lines aie part of Jus little' poem on Man, * 

“ Man is all si mmetry, 

Pull of propm turns, out* limit to another. 

Ami to .ill the woild besides 
Ji.u h pjit ma\ c.ill tlu* i.u thus!, brother ; 
pur head uith l iot li.ith pi hate anuts, 

Ami both with moons and lidos. 

j 

'* Nollnutr lialli {xot so far 
Hut man li ith eauuht and kept it a«s bis pro} ; 
ills e^e*. dismount tin* highest stai : 

Ilo is in i11Lit* all the spheie. 
limbs {/bullj cuu* ftur llesli, bocauso that the 
Fmtl th r ^i iioqu.untauci^ llicrt*. 

\ i ‘ 

“Fur ns, tho Muds do blow, 

! Th<* oall!i until rust, heaven move, and fountains flow; 

Nothing we «ee, but means our (rood. 

As o.’ii delight, <u as our treasuie : 

1 h'* whole is euhei mu cupboaid of food. 

Or cabinet of nh-asuie. 

1 » 
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% “ Tho stark have us bwl *. i x 

NiglU draws the certain ; whirl’ fue sun withdraws. 

Music and light attend our head* 

All things! tin to our flesAi arc kind, , * 

In their tkWent arid being; to our mind. 

In their« jent and cause. 4 

“ More sciv&nts wait on man 
Than he'd take notice of lu e\ery path, 

‘lie treads down that which doth befnend him , > 

When sickness makes bun pale and wan. 

Oh mighty line! Man Is one. woild, and hath *. 

Another to attend him." 

I 

The perception of this class of truths makes tin* eter¬ 
nal attraction* which draws men to science, but the end 
is lost sight of in attention to the means. In view of 
this* half-sight of science, we accept the sentence of 
Plafo, that “ Poetry comes nearer to vital truth than 
history/' Every surmise'and vaticination of the mind, 
is entitled to a certain respect; and we learn to prefer 
imperfect theories and sentences, which contain glimpses 
of truth, to digested systems which lia\c up one valuably 
suggestion. A wise .writer will feel that the ends of 
study and composition vre,best answered‘by announcing 
undiscovered regions of thought, and sy communicating, 
through hope, new activity to the torpid spirit. 

I shall* therefore conclude this essay with some Uu- 
ditions of man and nature, which a certain poet sang to 
'mg; and which, as they have always been in the world, 
and perkups re-appear to every bard, may be both his¬ 
tory and piophccy. 

“The foundations of man are not in matter, but in 
spirit. But the element of spirit is eternity. To it there¬ 
fore, the longest series of events, the oldest chronologic mho 
young and recem.. In t|)e cycle of the universal man, fiom 
whom the known individuals proceed, cent in ies are points, 
and all history is but the epoch of'one degradation. 

“ We distrust and deny inwardly our^ymputhy with 
nature. We own and disown our rcUtic/n to it, by turns. 
We are, like Nebuchadnezzar, dethroned, bereft of reason, 
and eating grass like an ox. But who can set limits to 
trie remedial force of spirit ? 
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*• A mail is a. god in twins. ^ When liien are ijnri&cent, 
life sliall be longer, ana shall pass into the immortal, as 
•gently as \vc awake froift dreafns. Now! the world would, 
be insane and rabid, if these disorganizfcrtjfms shoukMust 
for hundreds of years* It is kept in check by death 
and^infancy. Infancy is the perpetual Messiah, which 
comes'into the arms of fallen men, and pleads with them 
to r^turnlo paratlise. 

“ Man is»the dwarf of himself. Once he was per¬ 
meated and dissolved by spirit. He filled nature, with 
Ins overflowing currents. Out from him sprang the sun 
and moon : from man, the sun from wonvtn, the moon. 
The laws of his nund, the periods of his actions, oxter- 
ni/.cd themselves into day and night, into the year imd 
the seasons. But, having made for himself this huge 
shell, his waters retired; he nd longer fills the veins and 
veinlets; he is shiunk to a drop. He sees that the 
structure still fits him, but fits him colossallv. Say, 
lather, once fitted him, now it, corresponds to fiim 
from far and on high. 11c adores timidly his ow^i work. 
Now is man tin* follower of the, sun, and jvoman the 
follower of the moon. Yet sometimes he starts in his 
slumber, and wonders at himself and Ins house, n^ul 
muses strangely at the resemblance bctv.ixt him and it. 
He pciceives that if his law is still paramount, if still he 
have elemental power, ‘if his word is steiliug yet in 
nature,’ it is not conscious power, ir, is not inieitor but 
.superior to his will. It is Instinct.” Thus my Orphic 
poet snug. 

At present, man applies to nature but half his force. 
He works on the world with his undeistanding alone, 
lie lives in it, and masters it by e a penny-wisdom ; and 
he that works most in it, is but’a half man ; and whilst 
his amis arc strong a Ad his digestion good, his mind is 
imbruted, and ,\e is a selfish savage. Ills relation to 
nature, his power* over it, is* through the undei standing; 
as by manure; the economic use of tire, wind, water, 
and the manner’s needle; steam, coal, chemical agri¬ 
culture; the repairs of the human body by the dentist 
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atid \.he surgeon. This js suci* a resumption of pcfwer, 
'as if a banished king should buy his territories inch by 
, inch, instead of faulting ac oned into lii& throne. Mean¬ 
time, in the thiche darkness, there are not wanting.gleams 
of 5." better light—occasional examples of the action of 
man upon nature with his entire force—with reason as 
well asoinderstanriing. Such examples arc : tlie tradi¬ 
tions of miracles in the earliest antiqifity of dll nations ; 
the history of Jesus Christ; the achievements of a prin¬ 
ciple, as in religious and political revolutions, and mdlie 
abolition of the slave-trade ; the minifies of enthusiasm, 
as ‘those reported ol Swedenborg, HohenJohe, and the 
Shakers; many obscure and yet contested facts, now 
arranged undei the name of Animal Magnetism; prayer; 
eloquence; self-healing; and the wisdom of children. 
These are examples of Reason’s momentary grasp of 1 he 
sceptre; the exertions of a power which exists not m 
tifneor space, but an instantaneous m-streaming causing 
power. The difference between the actiyd and the ideal 
force (pL man, is happily figured by the schoolmen, in 
saying, that the knowledge of man is art evening know¬ 
ledge, vesper tina coynitio; but that of God is a morning 
knowledge, matutuiu coynitio. 

The problun of restoring ib the woild original 4 and 
eternal beauty, is solved by the redemption ol the soul. 
The ruin or the blank, that we see when we look at 
nature^ is in our own eye. The axis of vision is not 
coincident with the axis of things, and so the y appear, 
not transparent but. opaque. The reason why the woild 
lacks unity, and lies biokcn and* in heaps, is, because 
man is disunited with hirnself. He cannot he a natur¬ 
alist) until he satisfy^ all the demands of the spud. 
XjO vc is as much its demand as perception. Indeed, 
neither can be perfect without thfc other. In the utter¬ 
most meaning of the words, thought* is devout, and 
devotion is thought. Beep calls *unfo deep. But m t 
actual life, the marriage is not celebrated. There are 
innocent men who woiship God after the tradition of 
their fathers, but their sense of duty has not yet 
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extended to the use of alf their faculties^ And there are 
patient naturalists, biiL iliey 1 feeze their subject under 
♦the wintry ligUt of tlio understanding* Is not piayer^ 
disc a study of truth, a sally of the soul*’n|o the unfound 
infinite ? No man ever prayed heaitily, Without leutfiing 
something. But when a faithful thinker, resolute to 
detach*every object from personal ielutions, aijd see it 
in the li&4it of thought, shall, at the same time, kindle 
science with „the fire of the holiest affections, then will 
Cpd go forth anew into the creation. 

It will not need, when the mind is prepared for study, 
to search for objects. The invariable mark of wisdom, 
is io see the mnaculous m the common. What is a 
day? What is a \cur> What is suryinor ? Whai is 
woman ? What n> a child 9 What is slte$ ? To our 
blindness, these things seem*unaffecting. We make 
fables to hide the baldness of the tact, and conform it, as 
we sav, to the higher law of the mind. But when the 
fact is seen under the light of an idea, the gaudy fable 
fades and shrivels. Wc behold the real higher Is^w, To 
the wise, then/ore, a fact is tine poetry, and the most 
beautiful of fables. These wondcis are hrohght to our 
own door. You disc are a man. Man and woman, and 
their social life—poverty, labour, sleep, fear., fortune, 
are known i to you. Learn that none df these things is 
superficial, but that each phenomenon hath its roots in • 
the faculties and affections of the mind. Wfqlst the 
abstract question occupies your intellect, nature brings 
it in the conciele to be solved by your hands. It were 
a wise iiiquiiy for the,closet, to compare, point by point, ’ 
especially at lemarkable discs in life, our daily history, 
with the rise and progress of ideas in the mind. 

So shall we. come to look at t*hc world with new eyes. 

It shall answer the .vudless inquiry of the intellect— 
What is tiutli ^ and of tie* atlections—What is good? 
by yielding itself passive it> the educated Will. * Then 
shall come to pass what my poet said : “ Nature is not 
lixed but fluid. Spirit alters, moulds, makes it. The 
immobility or bruteness of nature, is the absence of 
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spirit; to pure*fepirit, it is it is volatile, it is obe¬ 
dient. / Every spirit buiftls itself a house ; and beyond 
its house, a wtrld; and ^beyond its world, a heavenl 
Know then, tjuu the world exists for you. For you is 
the^>henoinentRi perfect. What we are, that only can 
we see. All that Adam had, all that Cafsar could^ you 
have and can do. Adam called his house, heaven and 
earth; Ccesar called his house, Rome; y<Jd perhaps 
call yours, a eobler’s trade; a hundred acrct’ of ploughed 
land ; or a scholar’s garret. Yet, line for line and pepnt 
for point, vour dominion is as great as theirs, though 
without tine names . 4 Build, therefore, your own world. 
As fast as you conform your life to the pure idea in \our 
mind, that will jinfold its great proportions. A corres¬ 
pondent rl^'olution in things will attend the influx of 
the spirit. So last will disagreeable appearances, swine, 
spiders, snakes, pests, mad-houses, prisons, enemies, 
vanish; they are temporary, and shall be no more seen. 
The sordor and filths of nature, the sun shall dry up, 
and th£ wind exhale. As when the siimiher comes from 
the south, the snow-banks melt, and flic face of the 
earth beco'mes green before it, so shall the advancing 
spirit create its ornaments along its prfrh, and carry with 
it'the beauty it visits, and thesong which enchants, it: 
it shall draw beautiful faces, and warm hearts, and wise 
discourse, and heroic act's, around its way, until evil 
hf no jnore seen. The kingdom of man over nature, 
which Cometh not with observation,—a dominion such 

' t 

as now is beyond his dream of God.—he shall enter 
without moic wrnnder than the L|lind man feels who is 
gradually resiored to perfect sight.” 
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MAN THINKING : AN ORATION 

* 

DELIVERED BEFORE THE PHI BETA KAPPA SOCIETY, 

* 

AT CAMBRIDGE, At'GUST 31 , 1837 . 


Mu. President and Gentlemen, 

**I greet you on the re-commencement of our literacy 
year. Our anniversary is one of hope,'and, perhaps, not 
enough of Inborn We do not meet for games of strcngtli i 
or skill, for the recitation of histories, tragedies, and 
* odes, like the ancient Greeks; for parliaments of love 
and poesy, like the Troubadours; nor for the advance¬ 
ment of science, like our contemporaries' in the British 
and European capitals. Thus tar, our holiday has been, 
simply a friendly sign of the survival of the love of liters 
amongst a people too busy to give to letters any more. 
As such, it is precious as the sign of an indestructible 
instinct. Perhaps the,tune is already come, when it 
ought to be, and will be, something else ; when the 
sluggard intellect of this continent will look from under 
its iron lids, and fill the postponed expectation of the 
world with something better than the exertions of me¬ 
chanical skill. Our day of dependence, our long ap¬ 
prenticeship to the leaguing of other lands, draws to a 
£lose. The millions, that around us are rushing into 
life, cannot always be fed on the sere remains of foreign 

harvests. Evertts, actions arise, that must be sung, that 

* 

D 
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wift singj themselves. Who. <*an doubt, tnat poeti»y will 
revive'and lead in a netv aged's the star in the constel¬ 
lation Harp, rfVhich now dames in onr zenith, astro¬ 
nomers ann^uftce, shall one day be the pole-star foi* a 
tltblisand yesfs ? « 

In the light. of this hope, I accept the topie^vhich 
not oply usage, but the nature of our association, seem 
to prescribe to this day,—the American*'Scholar. 
Year by year, we come up hither to ivad one more 
chapter of his biography. Let us inquire what { new 
lights, new events, and more days have thrown on his 
character, his dutids, and his hopes. 

It is one of those tables, which, out of ait unknown 
antiquity, convey an unlooked-for wisdom, that the 
^ods, in the beginning, divided Man into men, that lie 
might be more helpful t-o himself; just as the hand was 
divided into lingers, the better to answer its end. 

«* The old fable covers a doctrine ever new and su¬ 
blime; and the re is One Man,—piesent to all particular 
men /mly partially, or through one faculty; and that 
you must take the whole, society to limit the whole man. 
"Man is nbt a farmer,’ or a professor, or an engineer, but 
he is all. Man is priest, and scholar, and statesman, 
and producer, and soldier. • In the divided or social 
state, these fi/Mctions are parcelled out to individuals, 
each of whom aims to do his stint of the joint work, 
whilst each other performs his. The fable implies, that 
the individual, to possess himself, must sometimes re¬ 
turn from his own labour to embiaee all the other 
labourers. But unfortunately,,this oiigmal unit, this 
fountain o( power, has been so distubutcd to multitudes, 
has bep.n so minutely subdivided and peddled out, that 
it is spilled into drops, and cannot be gathered. The 
state, of society is one in which the members have suf¬ 
fered amputation from the trunk, and strut about so 
xnarfy walking monsrers,!—a g$od linger, a neck, a’ 
Stomach, an elbow, but never a man. 

'• Man is thus metamcrphos<d into a thing, into many 
things. The planter, who is Man sent out into the field 
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to farther food, is seldow* jdieered by any idea of ^tlie 
* true dignity of his ininiSUy. Ife secs his bushel aud 
hfs cart, and nothing beycmd; »nd sinks Aito the firmer, 
instead gf Man on 'the farm. The tradesrpan scarcely 
ever gives an ideal worth to his work, but*is riddem^y 
the rc^itine of liTs craft, and the soul is subject to dollars. 
.The pripst becomes a form; the attorney, a statute- 
book j the* tnec Iranic, a machine; the sailor, a rope of 
a ship. * 

fyi this distribution of functions, the scholar is the 
delegated intellect. In the right state, lie is, Man 
Thinkhnj. In the degenerate state?, when the victim 
of society, lie tends to become a mere thinker, or, still 
worse, the parrot of other men’s thinkings. * 

In tins view of him, as Man Thinking-, the whole 

7 - . ft 

theory of Ins ollice is contained* Hun Nature solicits 
vviili ali licr placid, all her monitory pictures. Him the 
past instructs. Him the future invites. Is nftt, indeed* 
eveiv man a student; and do not all things exist for 
the student’s behoof? And, finally,, is not the^ true 
scholar tin onlv Vue master? llut, as the old oracle said, 
“ All things have two handles. Bewaic of the wi6ngone.’' 
In life, too olten, the* scholar errs with mankind, and for¬ 
feits bis privilege. Let us £oe him m his st bool, aijd con¬ 
sider him m reference to the mam influences lie receives. 

I. The first in time, and the first in importance oj; the* 
influences upon the mind, is that of Nature. Every 
dav, llui sun ; and, after sunset, night and her stars. 
Ever the winds blowj^ever the gra<s grows. ill very 
day, men and women, conversing, beholding and be¬ 
holden. 'file scholar must needs stand wistful and 
udriming before this great spectacle. He must settle 
its value'in Ins mind. What is Nature to him ? There 
is never a beginning, there i* never an end, to the in¬ 
explicable continuity gf this* web of God, but aHVaws 
circular power‘returning into itself. Therein it resembles 
his own spirit, whose beginning, whose ending, he never 
can find,—so entire, so boundless. Far, too, as her 
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splendours shine, system on system shooting like rays, up¬ 
ward, downward, without centre, without circumference, 
—in the masA and irr trhe particle, Nature hastens to 
Tender an a<vxAmt of herself to the m*ind. Classiticatfon 
b%ins. ToVfie young mind, everything is individual, 
stands by itself. By and by, it buds flow to joip two 
things, and see in them one nature; then tlmee, then 
three thousand; and so, tyrannised over ‘by its own 
unifying instinct, it goes on tying things together, 
diminishing anomalies, discovering roots running upder 
ground, whereby contrary and remote things cohere, 
and flower out frorri one stem. It presently learns, that, 
since the dawn of history, there lias been a constant 
accumulation jind classifying of facts. But what is 
classification but the perceiving that these objects are 
not chaotic, and are mvt foreign, but have a law which 
is also a law of the human mind ? The astronomer dis¬ 
covers that geometry, a pure abstraction of the human 
mind, is the measure of planetary motion. The chemist 
finds ^.proportions, and intelligible method throughout 
matter; and science is nothing but th«> finding of ana¬ 
logy, identity, in the most remote parts. The ambitious 
soul sits down before each refractory fact; one after 
another, reduces all strange constitutions, all new pcwwers, 
to their class *aud their law, and goes on for ever to 
animate the last fibre of organization, the outskirts of 
‘Nature, by insight. 

Thus to him, to this school-boy under the bending 
dome of day, is suggested, that he and it proceed from 
one root; one is leaf and one is; flower; relation, sym¬ 
pathy, Stirling in every vein. And what is that Root? 
Is not that t»iC soul of his soul ?—A thought too bold,— 
a dream too wild. * Vet when this spiritual light shall 
have revoked the law of more ^earthly natures,—when 
- t he ha.s learned to worship t ,the soul, and to see that the 
• nattftftl -philosophy that now is, is only the first gropings * 
opdta gigantic hand, he shall look forwaTd to an ever-' 
expanding knowledge as to a becoming creator. He 
shall see, that Nature is the opposite of the soul, answer- 
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ing fo it part for. part. W)pie is seal, and one is priut. 
Its beauty is the beauty of his dwn mind. Its' laws are 
flie laws of his*own mind. *Nature tllen becomes to 

* hun the measure of his attainments. Wo jmuch of Na¬ 
ture as he is ignorant c?f, so much of his dton mind dfles 
lie nl>t yet possess. And, in tine, the aijlcient precept, 

* “ Know thyself/' and the modern precept, Study 
Natyre,”*8ecome at last one maxim. 

• 

JI. The next great influence into the spirit .of the 
scholar, is, the mind of the Past,—in whatever form, 
■whether of literature, of art, of institutions, that mind 
is inscribed. Books are the best type of’the influence 
of the past, and perhaps we shall get fit the truth,*- 
learn the amount of tins influence more conveniently,— 
by considering their value alone. 

'fhe theory of books is noble. The scholar of the 
. first age received into him the world around; brooded 
’ thereon; gave it the new arrangement of his own mind, 
and uttered it Again. It came into .him—life; it went 
out fioin him^-truth. It came to him—shoA-lived 

4 | 

actions; it went out from him—immortal thoughts. It 
came to him—business; it went fiom him— 

It was—dead fact; noyf, it is quick thought., 
stand, and it can go. It now endures?, it now flies, it 
now inspires. Precisely in proportion to the depth of 
mind from which it issued, so high does it soar, s£ loi% 
,does it siiii. 

Or, I mlit say, it depends on how far the process 
had gone,’of transmuting life into truth. In proportion * 
to the completeness of the distillation, so will the purity 
and impenshableness of the product he. But, none is 
quite perfect. As no air-pump fan by any means make 
a perfect vacuum, so neither can any artist entirely ex¬ 
clude the conventional, the local, the perishable from his 
book, or write a boot; of pftre thought, that shall* bc^as 
efficient, in all respects, to a remote posterity, as to 
contemporaries, or lather, to tho second age. Bach 
age, it is found, must write its own books; or, rather, 


poetry. 
It can 
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each generation for the next.swccceding. The books of 
an older'period will noTfit this.'. 

Yet, hence prises a grave mischief.* The sacrednesfs 
wliicli attaches xo the act of creation,-—the act of thought, 
—instantly transferred to the record. The poet, 
chanting, wasffelt to be a divine man; # nencefortlfr, the 
chant Js divine also. The writer was a just arid wise, 
spirit; henceforward it is settled, the bookHs perfect, 
as love of the hero corrupts into worship*of his statue. 
Instantly, the book becomes noxious. The guide js a 
tyrant. We sought a brother, and lo! a governor. The 
sluggish and perverted nund of the multitude, always 
slow to open to the incursions of Reason, having once 
s» opened, having once received this hook, stands upon 
it, and makes an outcry, if it is disparaged. Colleges 
are built on it. Books* are written on it by thinkers, 
not by Man Thinking; by men of talent, that is, who 
s$art wrong, who set out from accepted dogmas, not 
from their own sight of principle*. Meek young men 
grow v.p in libraries, believing it their dihy to accept the 
views which Cicoro, which Locke, whr.ii Bacon, luire 
given; forgetful that Cicero, Locke, and Bacon, were 
only young men in libraries when thej" wrote these books. 

' Hence, instead of Man Thinking, we have the book¬ 
worm. llenco'thc book-learned class, who value books, 
as such; not as related to Nature and the human con¬ 
stitution, but as making a sort of Third Estate with the 
world and the soul, lienee the restorers of readings, 
the emendators, the bibliomaniacs of all degrees. 

Tins is bad ; this is worse thay it seems. Books are 
the.best of tb.ngs, well used; abused, among the worst. 
What is the right use ? What is the one end which all 
mean* g$,'to effect ? ‘ They are for nothing but to inspire. 

I had Jieltcr ov er see a book than to be warped by its 
clean out of my own orbit, and made a satel- 
.JP^fhistead of a system. The oge thing in the world, ■ 
Wvalue, is the active soul,—the soul, bee, sovereign,’ 
active. This, every man is entitled to ; this every man 
Contains within him; although, in almost all men, 
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obstructed, and, as ye^inborn. The soul active,,secs 
absolute truth ;* and tni«b, or creates.' * In this 

Action, it is genius; irot the privilege cf* here and there 
it favourite, but the sound estate of evdry^nian. In its ' 
essence it is progressive. The book, tvic college.; A he 
school of art, ffie institution of any kind, stop with some 
past iterance,of genius. This is good, say they,—let 
us lioul by this. They pin me down. They look back¬ 
ward, and ngt forward; but genius always looks forward. 
The eyes of man ate set in his forehead, not in his 
himlhead. Man hopes. Genius creates. To create, 
—to create,—is the proof of a divkie presence. What¬ 
ever talents may be, if the ntan create ’not, the pure 
efflux of the Deity is not his. Cinders and smoke tb^re 
may be, but not vet flame. /Thoie are creative manners, 
there are creative actions, and*creative words; manners, 
actions, words—that is, indicative of no custom or 
authority, but springing spontaneous from the mm/Ts 
own sense of good and fair. , 

On the othir part, instead of being its own seer, let 
it receive always from another mirfcl its truth, though it 
were in torrents of light, wn’hoftt periods *>f solitude, 
inquest, and self-recovery, and a fatal disservice is done. 
Genius is always sufficiently the enemy of genius* b y 
over-influence. The literature ot every nation bear me 
witness. The English dramatic poets have Shakspear-, 
iscd now for two hundred years. • 

Undoubtedly there is a right way of reading,'so it be 
sternly subordinated. Man Thinking must not be subdued 
by Ins instruments. f Books are for the scholar's. idle* 
times. When he can read God directly, the hour is too 
precious to be wasted in other men's transcripts of their 
readings. But when the intervals of darkness* come.— 
as come they must.-^when the soul seeth not, when the 
sun is lnd, and the stars withdraw their shining, we repair 
to the lamps which were kindled by their ray, to «uidc 
our steps to*the East*again, where the dawn is. We hear, 
that we may speak. The Arabian proverb says, ** A 
fig-tree looking on a fig-tree becometh fiuitful." 
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It^ is remarkable, the chaniptei* of the pleasure we 
derive frqm the best bocks, JW/ impress us e\er with 
the conviction,i that one # nature'wrote and the sam6 
reads We rear! the verses of one of the 31 eat EnglHh 
p<\g$s,—of Cn^ucer, of Marvell, ctf Diyden, with the most 
modern joy,—w ith a pleasure, I mean, which is m 9 reat 
part caused by the abstraction of all time iroi^ thtu 
verges ' There is some awe mixed with the ♦•joy of our 
surprise, when this poet, who lived m somp past woild, 
two or thicc bundled yeais ago, says that which lies 
close to my own soul, that which I ako had well-nigh 
thought and said But for the evidence thence afforded 
to the philosophical doctrine of the identity of all minds, 
we should suppose some pie-estabhshed haimony, some 
foresight of souk tint were to be, and some preparation 
of stores for then futuie wants, like the fact observed m 
insects, who hy up food before death for the }0un o 
grub they shall never see. 

r l would not be hurried by any love of system, by any 
exaggeration of instincts, to undenate t^e Book. We 
all knof/ that,as the hum in body can be m unshed on my 
food, though it weie built i grass and the bioth of shoes, 
so the human mind can be fed by any knowledge And 
great and heroic men have existed, who had almost 110 
Other infoimatio,n than by the printed pa^e I only 
would say, tint it needs a c troug head to beai that diet. 
Ope must be an mventoi to read well. As the proverb 
says, m He that would bung home the wealth of tin 
Indies, must arry out the wealth of the Indies ” Ihuc 
t is, then, crvt-nve reading as well a& creitivq writing 
Wh&n the mu d is braced bv hbour and invention, the 
page of whatever book we iced becomes luminous with 
manifold allusion, Euery sentem e is doubly significant, 
and the sense of our authoi a^bioad as the world. 
■We see> wiiat is always true, that, as the seei's 
vision is short ang tare among heavy davs 
an «fonths f so lb ,<s record, peichance, the least part 
volume The discerning will read, m his Plato 
•^^Shaksptire, only that least part—only the an- 
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theratic utterances oF jJjj oracfe; and all the rest he 
rejects, were it never f,|<nany times Plato's afui Shak- 
Ipeare’s. r ^ . ■% ] 

'Of course, there is a portion of reading qujte indispens¬ 
able to a wise man. fjistory and exact science he m^rst 
learri by laborious reading. Colleges, in like manner, 
have their indispensable office,*—to teach elements. But 
they canomly highly serve us when they aim, not to 
drill* but to create; when they gather from far every 
ra^ of various genius to their hospitable halls, and, by 
the concentrated fires, set the hearts of their youth on 
flame. Thought and knowledge are natures in which 
apparatus and pretension avail nothing. •' Gowns, and 
pecuniary foundations, though of towns of gold, can 
never countervail the least sentence or syllable of wit. 
Forget this, and our American colleges will recede in thfiir 
public importance, whilst they grow richer every year. 

• 

III. There goes in the w^orld a notion, that the scholar 
should be a reiluse, a valetudinarian,—as unfit for any 
handiwork, or public labour, as a penknife for in axe. 
The so-called practical men” fent&r at speculative men, 
as if, because they speculate or see, they could do nothing. 
I li&ve heard it said that, the clergy—who are alwjtys 
more universally than anyother class, the*scholars of their 
day—are addressed as women; that the rough, spon¬ 
taneous conversation of men they do not hear, but only 
a mincing and diluted speech. They are often virtually 
disfianchised ; and, indeed, there are advocates for their 
celibacy. . As far as tjiis is true of the studious clashes, 
it is not just and wise. Action is with the scholar subor¬ 
dinate, but it is essential. Without it, he is not yet man. 
Without it, thought can never ripiAi into truth. Whilst 
the world hangs before the eye as a cloud of beauty, we 
cannot even see its beauty. Inaction is cowardice, but 
there can be 110 scholar without the heroic mind.* The 
preamble of .thought^ the transition through which it 
passes from the unconscious to the conscious, is action. 
Only so much do I know as I have lived. Instantly 
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we know whose words are lotted‘with life, and whose 
not. 

The world—tt\is shadow of tKcfeoul, pr other me—lies 
wide around its attractions are the keys which unlock 
niy*thoughts, and make me acquainted with myself. I 
launch eagerly into this resounding tumufe. I grasi* the 
hands of those next me, and take my'place in the ring to 
sulfer and to work, taught by an instinct, tfort sfo shall 
the dqrnb abyss be vocal with speech ., I pierce its 
order; I dissipate its fear; I dispose of it within the 
circuit of my expanding life. So much only of life as i 
know by experience* so much of the wilderness have I 
vanquished, and planted', or so far have 1 extended my 
beinsr, my dominion. I do not see how any man can 
aftbrd, for the sake of his nerves and Ins nap, to spare 
any action in which he can partake. It is pearls and 
rubies to his discourse. Drudgery, calamity, exaspera¬ 
tion, want, are instructors in eloquence and wisdom. 
The true scholar grudges every opportunity of action 
past bv as a loss of power. c 

It is?the raw material out of which LheAntellect moulds 
her splendid products 4 . A strange process too, tins,*by 
which experience is contorted into thought, as a mul¬ 
berry-leaf is converted into satin. The manufacture 
goes forward atrall hours. 

The actions and events* of our childhood and youth 
a?e r>pw matters of calmest observation. They lie like 
fair pictures in the air. Not so with our recent actions 
—with the business which we now have in hand. On 
this we are quite unable to speculate. Our atlections as 
yet circulate through it. We no more feci or know it, 
than we feel the feet, or the band, or tlu* brain of om 
body. ^|tenew dee^i -is yet a part of life—remains for 
a tim%^^ers< ! in our unconscious life. In some con- 
|ctnp^re hour, it detaches itself from the life like a 
rtjwPFfuit, to become a thought o£the nund. Instantly 
iVlkTensed, transfigured; the corruptible has put on in-' 
coftnption. Always now it is an object of beauty, 
hawever .base its origin and neighbourho6d. Observe, 
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too,*the impossibility e£*tifedatinj[ this act. In its*grub 
state, it cannot fly,J^j|$3mnot ^fnne— k is a, diVil giub. 
i3ut suddenly, without •observation, th* selfsame tiling 
unfurls, beautiful v^ngs, and is an angel ofjwisdom. So ' 
is there no fact, no event in our private history, wvffCh 
filial? not, sootfer or later, lose its adliesive, inert form, 
and .i^tomsh us by soaring from our body into the empy¬ 
real^. G%dle and infancy, school and playground, the 
fe.ir of boys», ami dogs, and ferules, the Jove^f little 
maids and berucs, and many another fact that once 
Idled the whole >ky are gone already; friend and rela¬ 
tive , piofcssiun and party, town and country, nation .and 
■world, must also soar and sing. / 

Of course, he who has put forth his.total strength*in 
fit actions, has the richest ictiirn of wisdom. I will not 
shut myself out of tins globe olfaction, and transplant*an 
oak mto a flower-pot, there to hunger and pine; nor 
trust the revenue of some single faculty, and ixluwist 
one vein of thought, much like those Savoyards, who, 
getting their livelihood by caning shepherds^ shep¬ 
herdesses, am'smoking Dutchmen for all JMuojnj, went 
out one day to the mountain to find stoclv, and dis¬ 
covered that thcy*lnid whittled up the last of their pine 
ticwi. Authors we have*, in numbers, who havje vviitten 
out their vein, anti who, moved by a cifmmendabie pru¬ 
dence, sail for Greece or P&lestme, follow the trapper • 
into the prairie, or ramble round Algieis to reyleiftsh 
their merchantable stock. 

If it were only for a vocabulary, the scholar would be 
covetous xjf action. iLife is our dictionary. Yeans arc* 
well spent in country labours; iti town—in the insight 
into trades and manufactures; in frank interco.urse with 
many men and women; in science; in art; to the one 
cad of mastering, in all their facts, a language by which 
to illustrate and embody ogr perceptions. I learn irn- » 
mediately from any >speaki?r how much he has itlrrjady 
lived, through the poverty or the splendour of his speech. 
Life lies behind us as the quarry from whence we get 
tiles and copestones for the masonry of to-day. This is 
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the way to learn grammar. ^ Alleges and books Wmly 
copy the language wklCh the <;l? * 1 and the work-yard 
made. f < 

But the find value of action, like that of books, and 
better than books, is, that it is resource. That great 
principle of Undulation in nature, that shows itself in 
the inspiring and expiring of the breath; in de^jre and 
satiety; in the ebb and How of the sea; i 9 i? day and 
night^n heat and cold; and as \et more deeply in- 
graineu in every atom and every fluid, is known to us 
tinder the name of polarity—these “ fits of easy trans¬ 
mission and reflection," as Newton called them, are the 
law of nature; because they are the law of spirit. 

«The mind now thinks; now acts ; and each tit repro¬ 
duces the other. When the artist has exhausted his 
materials, when the fancy :io longer paints, when thoughts 
arc no longer apprehended, and books are a weariness 
-wlie has always the resource to lire, ('haiacter is 
higher than intellect. Thinking is the function. Living 
is the,functionary. The stream letreatt; to its source. 
A greett soul will lie strong to live, as \w-ll as strong io 
think. .Does he lack oigan or medium to impait his 
truths? lie can still full back on this elemental force 
of living, them. This is a total’act. Thinking is a-par¬ 
tial act. Let the giundeur of justice shine in his affairs. 
Let the beauty of affection cheer his lowly roof. Those 
‘“farjjrom fame," who dwell and act with him, will feel 
the force of his constitution, in the doings and passages 
of the day, better than it can be measured by any public 
and designed display. Time shall teach him, that the 
scholar loses no hour which the man lives. Herein lie 
unfolds the sacred germ of his instinct screened from 
influence/, What is*’last in seemhness, is gamed in 
strength. N'.‘ out of those o«a whom systems of 
education have exhausted their culture, comes the help- 
fijligiant to destroy the old or tp build the new, but 
© 1 ft of unhandselled savage nature, out of tferrible Druids 
fiid Berserkirs, come at last Alfred and bhakspeare. 

I hear therefore with joy whatever is beginning to bo 
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said fl>f the dignity and jn^fissity of Jpbour to every cit*en. 
There is virtue yet mjbj|«hoe arfa the snade, for'learned 
is well as for unearned, hands. And fabour is every¬ 
where \veleomc; always we are invited to* work; only 
be this limitation observed, that a man shall not, for 
sakc*of wider Activity, sacrifice any opinion to the po- 
. pular Judgments and modes of action. 


cit»en, 

learned 


I have now spoken of the education of the schplar by 
najure, by books, and by action. It remains to say 
somewhat of his duties. 


They are such as become Man Thinking. They ipay 
all be comprised in self-tiust. The office hf the scholar 
is to cheer, to raise, and to guide men, by showing thorn 
facts amidst appearances. lie plies the slow, unho¬ 
noured, and unpaid task of observation. Flamsteed 
and Herschel, in their glazed observatories, may cata¬ 
logue the stars with the praise of all men; and, the re¬ 
sults being splendid and useful, honour is sure. But 
lie, in his private observatory, cataloguing obscure and 
nebulous stars »>f the human miiub, which as yet ho man 
has thought of as such—watching days arfd months, 
sometimes, for a few facts; correcting still his old re- 
corals; must relinquish display and immediate t’ame. In 
the long period of his preparation, he must betray often 
an ignorance and shiftlessnesS in popular arts, incurring 
the disdain of the able, who shoulder him aside. .XoTig 
he must stammer in his speech; often forego the living 
for the dead. Worse yet, he. must accept—how often! 
poverty and solitude* For the ease and pleasure of ’ 
treading the old road, accepting the fashions, the edu¬ 
cation, the religion of society, he takes the cross of 
making his own ; and, of course* tne sell-accusation, the 
faint heart, the frequent uncertainty and los* of time, 
which are the nettles and tangling vines in the way of 
the self-relying and self-directed ; and the state of virtual 
hostility in Which he se&ns to stand to society, and 
especially to educated society. For all this Joss and 
scorn, what'offset? He is to find consolation in 
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exercising the highest.functioii^f.Human nature, xfe is 
one who raises himselHfomi p*) f ie considerations, and 
breathes and lr*cs on public and illustrious thoughts. 
* He is the world's eye. He is the world’s heart.. He is 
t^eesist the vulgar prosperity that retrogrades ever to 
barbarism, by preserving and cornrnuiVicatnig Iibroie 
sentiments, noble biographies, melodious \ersp, and 
the conclusions of history. Whatsoever chadfis the 
human heuit in all emergencies, in all solemn hours, has 
uttered as its commentary on the world of actions—tlie^e 
he shall receive and impart. And whatsoever new ver¬ 
dict Reason, from her inviolable seat, pronounces on the 
passing men-'and events of to-day—tins ho shall hear 
and promulgate, 

These being his functions, it becomes him to feel all 

Jr 7 

confidence in himself, and to defer never to the popular 
cry. He and he only knows the woild. The vvoild of 
any moment is the merest appeal.nice. Some great 
decorum, some fetish of a government, some ephemera! 
trade, or war, or man, is cued up by haH mankind, and 
cried down by the other half, as if all decoded on this 
particular Up or dowr\. The odds uie that the whole 
question is not worth the poorest thought which the 
scholar has lost in listening to the controversy, d.et 
him not quit hirj belief that a popgun is a popgun, 
though the ancient and honourable of the earth ailirin 
it to the crack of doom. In silence, in steadiness, in 
severe abstraction, let him hold by himself; add ob¬ 
servation to obseivation, patient of neglect, patient of 
-reprpach; and bide his own l.miCM-happy enough, if he 
can satisfy himself alone, that this day Ini lias seen some¬ 
thing truly, ^access treads on every light step. For 
the instinct is sure, tli’at-prompts him to tell Ins brother 
what he thinks. He then learns that m going down 
into the -verets of his own n\ind, he has descended into 
the^oerets of all minds. He learn $ that lie who has 
mastered any law in his private thoughts, Is master to 
that extent of all men whose la iguage he speaks, and 
of ail into whose language his own can be translated. 
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The pfoet, in utter sohdud&^crnembering his spontaneous 
thoughts and recording :!*e!n, is ffyand ta have recorded 
that, which men fa “ ernes vast/’ find tnra for them also. 
The orator distrust?, at first, the fitness of h$ frank con¬ 
fessions—his want of knowledge of the persons he 
dresses, until life’finds that he is the complement of his 
•hearers^ that they drink his words, because he fulfils for 
them,(heir 12 own natuie; the deeper he dives into his 
pnviitcst, seerJtest presentiment, to his wonder he finds, 
tln.-Yis the most acceptable, most public, and universally 
true. The people delight m ir; the better part of every 
man feels, This is my music ; this is myself. 

In self-ti ust, all the virtues are comprehended. Free 
should the scholar he—free and brave. Free even tp 
the definition of freedom, “ without any hindrance that 
does not uri^e out of Ins own-. conMitution.” -Brav<?; 
for tear is a tiling, which a scholar by Ins very function 
puts behind him. Fear always springs from ignorance. 
It is a ,shame to him if his tranquillity, amid dungerqus 
times, atisc fr<*,n the presumption, that, like children 
and women, hi* is ptotected class or if lie sceksa tem¬ 
porary ncace I»v the diveisioii cVf his thoughts Irorn 
politic', or vexed •question'!, hiding Ju.'» head like an 
osirtch in the floweruig* Implies, peeping into micros¬ 
copes, and tuimug rhymes, as a boy whistles'to keep 
liis courage up. So is the danger a danger still; so is 
the fear worse. Manlike, let him turn and face if. , <Wt 
him look into its eye and search its nature, inspect its 
oiigin--seo the whelping of this lion —which lies no great 
way luck-; he will tlun find in himself a pci feet eom- 
piehensum of its nature and extent; he will have made 
Ins hands meet on the other side, and can henceforth 
defy it, and pass on superior. . Yho world is ins, who 
can see through its pretension. What dealness, what 
stone-blind custom, what, overgrown error you behold, 
is there only by sufferance—by your suffeiance- _See 
it to be a li<S, and vou have already dealt it its mortal 
blow. 

Yes, we are the cowed; we the trustless. It is a 
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mischievous notion tlmt we aretpm elate into nvture* tint 
Hjhfc worM was hmshetaPa longbW |e ago As the wortyf 
was plastic and* fluid m tihe hmds> of God, so it is e\er 
to so much f»f lm» attributes as we bung to it To lg- 
s&ranct and sm, it is flint Th°y adapt themselves to 
it as they ma) , but, m proportion as a rr&n has inVthing 
in him divine, the firmament flows betore him, and takes 
his signet and form Not lie is great vvlibfcah alter 
matter, but he who can alter my state of mind i hey 
are th& kings of the woild, who give the colour of their 
present thought to all n iture and all art, and p rsu idc 
men by the cheeiful serenity of tin ir parr)mg the matter, 
that this thing which they do, i* the ipplc which the 
ag-es have desired to pluck, now at list ript, md mvit 
ing nations to the haivest The grc it mm mil cs the 
cieat tbmg Wherever* Matdonald sits tli ic is the 
head of the table 1 inn i us makts botany the most il¬ 
luming of studies, and wins it fiom the firmer and the 
herb-woman Davy, cbcmistiy, and Cuvier, fossils 
The day is always lus, who woiks in it w^ h seiemt) uid 
great dims The unstab't estimates of nitri eiovvd to him 
whose mind is filled vfitlt a tiuth, as the helped w ives 
of the Atlantic follow the moon 

Tor this self trust, tli£ icisoi is deeper tlnn can» be 
fathomed,—darker than cm be enlightened I might 
not carry with me the feeling of my audience m stating 
my*own belief Put I have already shown the giound 
of my hope, m adverting to the doctrine that mm is 
one. I believe man has been wronged, he has wronged 
himself He Ms almost lost the l^ht that can leid him 
back to his prru gatrves Me n arc become of no account 
Men m hibtorv men m the world of to d\\, ue bu^s, 
are spawA, and ire cal e$ “ the in iss” and ‘ tin lierd ' 
In a century, in a mrllennitim, on^ 01 two men, that is 
to say, one or two approximations to the ujit stite of 
SWVjnan All the rest bcliold m the litro or tlie poet 
green and crude being—ripened f yes, and \re 
COnte% to be less, so that may attain to its tull stature 
What A testimony, full of giandem full of pity, is borne 
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fo the^cmands of his' ovVn nature, by ^ le P° or clans* 
tnan, the poor partisan, t y$o rejoices in the glory of his 
chief! The pqor # 'and tife low find some amends |o 
their immense moral capacity, for their acquiescence m 
<i pohtical'and social minority, They are content fc>* 
be bruthcd like Hies from the path of a great person, so 
that justice shall be done by him to that common nature 
, which it is Jhe dearest desire of all to see enlarged’ and 
glorified, Thejy sun themselves in the great man’s light, 
ami feel it to be their own element. They cast the 
dignity of man from tbeir downtrod selves upon the 
shoulders of a hero, and will perish to add one drop of 
blood to make that great heart beat, those giant smew's 
combat and conquer. He lives for us, and we live in, 
him. 

Men, such as they are, very naturally seek money or* 
power; and power because it is as good as money—the 
“spoils,” so called, “of office.” And why not? for, 
they aspire to the highest, and this, in tlieir sleep-tvalk-; 
ing, they dream ia highest. Wake them, and they shall 
quit the false goojl, and leap to the tnue, and leave* go¬ 
vernments to clerks and desks. This revolutions to be 
wrought by the gradual domestication of the idea of 
Culture. The mam enterprise of the world for splendour* 
for extent, is the upbuilding of a man. Jllere afe the 
materials strown along the ground. The private life of 
one man shall be a more illustrious monarchy, more f^T^* 
mtdable to its enemy, more sweet and serene in its in¬ 
fluence to its friend, than any kingdom in history. For' 
a man, rightly viewed, ^omprehendeth the particular 
natures of all men. Each philosopher, each bard, eaefi 
actor, has only done for me, as by a delegate, what one 
day 1 can do for myself. Tile bpoks which once we 
valued more thau the apple of the eye, we have quite 
exhausted. What is that but saying, that we have come 
jip with the point of view whiefi the universal mind tc^ 
through the eyes of that one*'scribe; we have been that 
man, and have passed on. Fhrsl, one; then, another: 
we drain all cisterns j and, waxing greater by all these 
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supplies,'we crave a better and more abundant food, 
lue plan has nevc^Jived *ttec-can feed^us ever. Tluj 
human mind lannot be^enshwWid in a^^&Son, who sVall 
set a barrier on anyone side to tITis unbounded* un- 
jJjoundable empire. It is one central fire, which, flaming 
now out of the lips of Etna, listens t\;e capes of, Sicily; 
and, now out of the throat of Vesuvius, illuminates the 
towers and vineyards of Naples. It is one light which 
beams out of a thousand stars. It is ond soul*.which 
animates all men. ° 

But I have dwejt perliaps tediously upon this abstrac¬ 
tion of the Scholar. I ought not to dclav longer to add * 
what I have to say, of nearer reference to the linn and 
*to this count*y. 

r Historically, there is thought to be a difference in the 
ideas which predominate over successive epochs; and 
there are data for marking the genius of the Classic, of 
' the Homan tic, and now of the Reflective or Philosophical 
age. With the views I have intimated of the oneness 
or t|je identity of.the mind through at individuals, 1 do 
not mud’ll dwell oi\ tlv'se differences. * In fact, 1 believe 
each individual passes through alHhree. The hoy is a 
.Greek; the youth, romantic; the. adult, reflective. I 
deny mot, however, that a revolution in the leadihg idea 
may be distinctly enough traced. 

Our age is'bewailed as the age. of Introversion. Must 
trtnt needs be evil? We, it seems, are critical. We 
are embarrassed with second thoughts. We cannot 
enjoy anything for hankering to know whereof the 
"pleasure consists. We are fined w r ith eyes. We see 
with our fed.. The time is infected with Hamlet’s un¬ 
happiness:-- c 

* 

“ Sicklieil o’er with the p^lc cast of thought ” 

Is it so bau, then? Siaht is the last thing to be pitied. 
£fltould we be blind?. Da we fear lest we should outsyie 
^Nature and God, and drink truth dry ? 1 look upon the 

• discontent of the literary class as a m^re announcement 
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of fhe'fact, that they ArwV^eniselvos not in the state'of 
*ui^nd of their fathers, arl& regret tne coining st&te as 
•untried; as a boy<dreads tne wifter before he lias learned 
% that he can swim. • If there is any period*one would 
desire to be born in, is it not the age of Revolution/' 4 
when the old aim the new stand side by side, and admit 
gf being compared; when the energies of all men are 
* seaieltfMJ by'fear and by hope; when the historic glories 
of th£ old, ecu* be compensated by the rich possibilities 
of tlj£ new era ? This time, like all times, is a very good 
one, if we but know what to do with it, 

’ I read with joy some of the auspicious signs of the 
coming days, as they glimmer already through poetry 
and art, thiough philosophy and science, tjirough church 
and state. 

One of these signs is the fact, tkat the same movement? 
which effected the elevation of what was called the lowest 
class in the state, assumed in literature a very marked* 
thnl as benign an aspect. Instead of the sublime and 
beautiful; the n^ur, the low, the common, was explored 
and poetised, 'flat, which had been negligently trodden 
under foot by those who were harnessing and provision¬ 
ing themselves for fong journeys into tar countries, is 
suddr#ily found to be richer Ilian all foreign parts. The 
Jileiahire of the poor, the feelings of the -rhild, tfic phi¬ 
losophy of the street, the meaning of household life, are 
the topics of the time. It is a great stride. Il 
tygn—is it not ?—of new vigour, when the extremities 
an: made active—when currents of warm life run into 
the hands and the feet* I ask not for the great, tfte 
lemote, the romantic ; what is doing in Italy or Arabia; 
what is Greek art, or Provencal minstrelsy; I embrace 
the common : 1 explore and sit aUtlfe feet of the familiar 
—the low. Give me insight into to-day, and you may 

have the antique and future,worlds. What would we 
•really know the meaning of?* The meal in the firkin; 
fhe nulk in the*pan; the ballad in the street; the news 
of the boat; the glance of the eye; the form and the 
gait of the body;—show me the ultimate reason of these 

e 2 
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mutters; show me the sublime presence of the mgnest 
spiritual cause lurkifig, as always it docs lurk, m th^sc 
suburbs and exfcremituk of Natuie*. let me see eveiy> 
trifle bribing with the pohntv tint langcs it in&tantlv 
•On an eternal law, and the ^iop, the plough, ind thf 
ledgei, referred to the like <ause by which h 0 ht undu 
lates and poets sing , and the woild lies no longer i djl 
miscellany and lumber room, but Ins toim and Older, 
there is no trifle, there i» no puzzle, but one des gn 
unites and animates the furthest pinnacle and the lowest 
trench 

^ This idea has inspired the genius of Goldsmith, Burns 
Cowpei, and, m a newer time, of Goethe, Woidsv oith, 
.and Carlyle This idea they ha\e diffuenth followed, 
and with various success In conti ?st with their w i itmg L 
the style of Pope, of Jclmson, of Gibbon, looks c( Id and 
pedantic This writing is hlood-w irm M m is snr 
pnsed to find that things near aie not less be mtiful md 
wondious than things remote lilt neai t xplains me 
fu. t r Xhe du p is a small ocem A nn is lelmd t> 
all nature This perception ot the wcith of lu vnl_ir 
is fruitful in discoveries Goetlu, m tins veiy thn _ du 
most moduli of the modems, lias shown us \s noim 
ever did, tin ^cuius ot the arcients 

Theie is on man of genius, who Ins dom much foi 
this ph losophy of life, whose litei try value his n ni 
been rightly estimated,—I mean Lnnnuel Sweden 
borg The most imaginative of men, yet wiihn*, witlji 
the precision of a mathematician, lie endt ivound to 
engraft a puiely philosophical Lthns on tin? pvpulu 
Christianity of his time Such an attempt, of (ouiae, 
must have d faculty, which no genius could suimount 
But he s$W and sh6\v rt d the connexion hetwe ti Natim 
and tli^Hpfeetions of the soul He pierced the em 
bteimtic or c intual chtrietei of the \isible, ludiblc, 
world Especially did his shade lovm n muse 
over and mterpiet the lower paits ot Natuie, he 
sh&wed the mysterious bond that allies moi d evil to the 
material form?, and has gi en in epical parables a 
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of insanity, of b< 5 ‘fsfcs, of dnclean and, fear Ad 
tilings. * 9 1 

* Another sign of*our times, also marked an analo¬ 
gous political movement, is the new importance given to 
the single person Everything that tends to insulate" 
the individual,—to surround him with barriers of natural 
inspect, so jhat each man shall feel the world is* his, 
uid n.&n sltall treat with man as a sovereign state with- 
a sovereign state,—tends to true union as well as great¬ 
ness.* “ I learned,” said the melancholy Pestalo.zzi, 
r “ that no man, in God’s wide earth, is either willing or 
able to help any other man.” Help must come from 
the bosom alone. The scholar is that man*who must 
take up into himself all the ability of the time, ail the* 
contributions of the past, all the hopes of the future, 
lie must be an university of knowledges. If there be 
one lesson more than anollicr, which should pierce his 
cm, U is, The world is nothing, the man is all; in your-* 
is the law of all nature, and you know' not yet 
a globule ol sap ascends; in yourself slumber^ the 
win ie of Reason; it is for you ic^kijow all, it is fo? you 
to miie all. Mr. President and Gentlemen, tins con- 
hdi ,m (. in the unsearched might of man belongs, by alj 
uioiivi f s, by all prophecy,* by all preparation, to the 
American Scholar. We have listened tdb long to the 
rnuitiy muses of Europe. The spifit of the American 
iiceman is already suspected to be timid, imitative, tar/tfT 
Public and private avaiice make the air we breathe thick 
and fat. The scholar is decent, indolent, complaisant. 
See ahcady’thc tragic cdhsequence. The mind of this 
country, taught to aim at low objects, eats upon itself. 
There is no woik for any but the decorous and the 
complaisant. Young men of the* fairest promise, who 
begin life upon our shores, inflated by the mountain 
winds, shined upon by all tke stars of God, find the 
earth below not in unison wj& these; but are hinde.tfd 
from action by the disgust which the principles on which 
business is managed inspire, and turn drudges, or die of 
disgust—some of them suicides. What is the remedy? 
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Tltey^did not yet s£e; and thousands of young men 
hopeful now Crowding to thi .Carriers for the career, rlo 
not yet see; that, if tne single mart' plant himself in- 3 
^domitably bn his instincts^ and there abide, the huge 
world will come round to him* Patience—patiepce;— 
with the shades of all the good and great for company; 
and .for solace, the perspective of your owi^ infinite life: 
and for work, the study and the communication of 
principles, the making those instincts ‘prevalent, the 
conversion of the world. Is it not the chief disgrace in 
the world, not to be a unit;—not to be reckoned one 
character;—not to yield that peculiar fruit which each 
man was created to bear, but to be reckoned in the 
*gross, in .tlie 1 bund red, or the thousand, of the party, 
Jthe section, to which we belong ; and our opinion pre¬ 
dicted geographically,'las the north, or the south ? Not 
so, brothers and friends; please God, ours shall not be 
Iso. We will walk on our own feet; we will work with 
< 5 ur own hands; we will speak our own minds. Then 
shall man be no longer a name for pity, for doubt, ami 
for sensual indulgence., The dread of than, and the love 
of man, shall be a wall of defence and a wreath of joy 
ground all. A nation of men wifi for the first time 
exist, .because each believes himself inspired by the 
Divi ne’Soul rfhich also inspires all men. 
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DELlt'ERE^ BEFORE THE SENIOR CLASS IN DIVINITY 
* COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, 

SUNDAY KVENINO, 15 tH JULY, 1838 . 


In this refulgent summer, it has been a Juxury to draiy . 
the breath of life. The grass grows, the buds burst, 
the meadow is spotted with fin* and gold in the tint c/f 
dowers. The air is full of birds, and sweet with the 
. breath of the pine, the balm of Gilead, and the ne<y 
hay. Night brings no gloom to the heart with its wel¬ 
come shade. Through the transparent darkness pour 
the stars their almost spiritual rays.' Man under’them 
seems a young child, and his ftugV globe a toy. The 
cool night bathes hie world as with a river, aud pre¬ 
pares his eyes jjtgain for the crimson dawn. The mystery 
of nature was never displayed more happily. The com 
and the wine have been freeiv*dcalfr to all creatures, and 
the never-broken silence with which the old bounty 
•forward, has not yielded yet one word of explanation. 
One is constrained to respect the perfection of this 
world, in which our senses converse. How wide ! How • 
rich ! What invitation from every property it gives to 
every faculty of man ! In its fruitful soils—in its navig¬ 
able sea—in its mountains of mdlal and stone’—in its 
forests of all woods—in its animals—in its chemical in¬ 
gredients—in the powers aqjl path of light, heat, attrac- 
t tion, and life, is it well worth the pith aud heart of gr # eat 
men to subdue and enjoy it. The planters, the me¬ 
chanics, the inventors, the astronomers, the builders of 
cities, and the captains, history delights to honour. 
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cBut the moment the opens, and reveais the 
laws which trapse the universe, and make things wk$t 
they are, then shrinks the great world at once into a 
mere illustration and fable of this miiul. What am I ? , 
ssaid What is? asks the human spirit, with u curiosity 
new-kindled, but never to he quenchecf. Behold these 
outrunning laws, which our imperfect apprehension can. 
see tehd this way and that, but not come'dull circle. 
Behold these infinite relations*—so like, so unlike; many, 
yet - one, I would study, l would know, 1 would .ad¬ 
mire for ever. These works of thought have been the 
entertainments of the human spirit in all ages. 

A more secret, sweet, and overpowering beauty appears 
tp man when hjs heart and mind open to the sentiment 
of virtue; then, instantly, he is instructed in what is 
above him. He learns that his being is without bound ; 
that, to the good, to the perfect, he is born, low as he 
npw lies in evil and weakness. That which he venerates 
is §till his own, though he lists not realised it yet. lie 
o%tght. He knows the sense of that grand word, though 
his antdysis fails entirely to rentier account of it. When 
in innoceucy, or wh&n by intellectual perception, he 
attains to say—“I love the Right; l Tmth is beautiful 
within and without for evermore* Virtue, I am tlfine : 
save me;*usc men thee will I serve day and night, in great, 
in small, that I may be—not virtuous, but virtue then 
is tije end of the creation answered, and God is well 
pleased. 

The sentiment of virtue is a reverence and delight in 
the presence of certain divine lav vs. It perceives that 
this'homely game of life we play, covers, under what 
seem foolish details, principles that astonish. The child 
amidst hip baubles is learning the action of light, motion, 
gravityji^uscular force; and in the game of human life, 
love, sfear, jus* :e, appetite,, man, and God, interact. 
These, laws refuse to be adequately stated. They will 
notify us or for us be written out on paper, or spoken 
by v the tongue. They elude, evade, our persevering 
thought, and yet we read them hourly in'each other’s 
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fafiesfin each other’s actions, in ou» own remorse. The 
i^oral traits which are aihglobed into evtry virtuous act 
and thought,—in*speech, we irfust sever, and describe or 
suggest, by painful enumeration of many 'particulars. 
Yet, as this sentiment i* the essence of all religion, 1 *l j 
me guide your eye to the precise objects of the senti- 
,ment, by an enumeration of some of those classes of 
facts in wj^Tcli this element is conspicuous. 

The intuition of the moral sentiment is an insight of 
the 4 perfection of the laws of the soul. These laws 
execute themselves. They are out of time, out of space, 
and not subject to circumstance. Thus, in the soul of 
man, there is a justice whose retributions* are f ‘instant 
and entire. lie who does a good degd, is instantly 
ennobled himself. He who docs a mean rleed, is by 
the action itself contracted. Ik; who puts oil* impurity, 
theieby puts on purity. If a man is at heart just, then, 
in so far, is he God; the safety of God, the immortality 
'of God, the majesty of God, do enter into that man with 
justice. If a man dissemble, deceive, he deceives him¬ 
self, and goes out. of acquaintance frith his ovm-»6eing. 
A man in the view of absolute goodness, adores with 
total humility. Efrcry step so downward is a step up- 
warck The man who renounces himself, comes to him¬ 
self by so doing. • * 

See how this rapid intrinsic energy worketh every¬ 
where! righting wrongs, correcting appearances, j*nd 
.bringing up facts to a harmony with thoughts. Its 
operation in life, though slow to the senses, is, at last, 
as Mire as-in the soul. * By it, a man is made the pro¬ 
vidence to himsqlf, dispensing good to his goodness, and 
evil to his sin. Character is always known. % Thefts 
never enrich; alms never impoverish; murder will speak 
out of Stone walls. The least admixture of a lie—for 
example, the smallest mixture of vanity, the least at 
tempt to make a good impassion, a favourable appeal * 
ance—will irfstantly vitiate the effect; but speak the 
truth, and all nature and all spirits help von with un¬ 
expected furtherance. Speak the truth, and all things 
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alivfc or brute are vouchers;, find the very roots Or the 
grass under ground there do^em to stir and move t# 
bear you witness. See again the perfection of the Law 
as it applied itself to the affections/and becomes the 
of society. As we are, so wv associate. The good, 
by affinity, seek the good; the vile, by affinity, the vile. 
Thus pf their own volition, souls proceed into heaven— 
into hell. * 

These facts have always suggested to mat the sublime 
creed, that the world is not the product of manilpld 
power, but of one Will, of one Mind; and that one mind 
is everywhere—in e&ch ray of the star, in each wavelet 
of the pool,‘active; and whatever opposes that will is 
everywhere ball*ed and baffled, because things are made 
so, and not otherwise. Good is positive. Evil is 
merely privative, not absolute. It is like cold, which is- 
the privation of heat. .411 evil is so much death or 
nonentity. Benevolence is absolute and real. So much 
benevolence as a man hath, so much life hath he; for 
alt tilings proceed out of this same spirit, which is 
differeiftly named love, justice, temperance, in its different 
applications, just as fhe ocean receives different names 
on the several shores which it washes. All tilings pro¬ 
ceed out of the same spirit, and all things conspire "with 
it. Whilst a man seeks good ends, he is strong by.the 
whole strength of nature. ' In so far as he roves from 
thes^ ends, he bereaves himself of power—of auxiliaries; 
his being shrinks out of all remote channels; he becomes 
less and le*s—a mote, a point, until absolute badness is 
absolute death. * 

The perception of this law of laws always awakens in 
the mind a sentiment which we cull the religious senti¬ 
ment, and which mak&3 our highest happiness. Wonder¬ 
ful is its^pfrwer to charm and to command. It is a 
It is the embalmer of the world. It is 
mjerfetM. storax, and chloride and rosemary. It makes 
.thei^ and the hills sublime; and the silent song of the 
stai#is it. By it is the universe made safe and habit¬ 
able 1 — not by -science or power Thought may work 
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cold and intransitive in thiligs, and •find no end or uafty; 
tout the dawn of the sfeijtiroent of virttte on th4 heart, 
gi^es and is the jfssuranoe thaf Law is sovereign over all 
natures*; and the worlds, time, space, eterifity, do seem 
to byak out in(f> joy. * ** 

This sentiment is divine and deifying. It is the 
•beatitude of man. It makes him illimitable. Through 
it, the sotfl first knows itself. It correct# the capital 
mistake of the .infant man, who seeks to be great by 
following the great, and hopes to derive advantages 
from, another ,—by showing the fountain of all good to 
be in himself, and that lie, equally Vith every man,.is a. 
door into the deeps of Reason. When ’he says, “ I 
ought,”—when love warms him—wlien Jie choosifo, 
warned from on high, the good and great deed,—then 
deep melodies wander through his soul from Supredie 
Wisdom ; then he can worship, and be enlarged by his 
.worship, for he can never go behind this sentiment, in 
the sublimest flights of the soul, rectitude is never sur¬ 
mounted, love is never out-grown. 

This sentiment lies at the foundation of society, and 
successively creates all forms of worship. The pimcipie 
of veneration never dies out, Man fallen into supersti¬ 
tion, into sensuality, is flever wholly without the visions 
of'llie moral sentiment. In like manner, all the ex¬ 
pressions of this sentiment ale sailed and permanent in, 
proportion to their purity. The expressions of thisrsen¬ 
timent affect us deeper, greatlier, than all other compo¬ 
sitions. The sentences of the oldest time, which ejaculate 
this piety, are still fYVsh and fragrant. Tins thought* 
dwelled always deepest iri the minds of men in the 
devout and contemplative East; not alone m Palestine, 
where it reached its purest expression, but in Egypt, m 
Persia, in India, in China. Europe has always owed to 
oriental genius, its divine,impulses. What these holy 
bards said, ail sane men fedmd agreeable and true. .And 
the unique impression of Jesus upon mankind, u hose name 
is not so mqch written as ploughed into the history of 
this world, is proof of the subtle virtue of this infusion. 
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sX ' Meantime, whilst the doors'bf the temple stand open, 

.htg'ht alrid day, before efefy m$ji, and the oracles of ihib 
truth cease never, it is guarded*"by on# stern condition; 
this, namely^ it is' an intuition. It Oannot be received 
*tit second-hand. Truly 1 speaking, if is <oot instruction, 
tilt provocation, that l can receive from another soul. 
What he announces, I must find true in me. or wholly 
reject; and on his word; Or as his second, be he who he 
may, 1 can accept nothing. On the contrary, the ub- 
seride of this .primary faith is the presence of degradation. 

‘Ajsis the flood so is the ebb. Let this faith depart, and 
the toy words it spake, and the things it made, become 
l&lse and ‘hurtful. Then falls the church, the state, art, 
letters, life. The doctrine of the divine nature being 
forgotten, a sickness infects and dwarfs the constitution. 
Qnce,man was all; now,he is an appendage, a nuisance. 
Arid because the indwelling Supreme Spirit cannot 
AV^ofly be got rid of, the doctrine of it suffers this per¬ 
version, that the divine nature is attributed to one or two 
persons; and denied to all the rest, and denied w ith fury. 
The doctrine of inspiration is lost; the base doctiine of 
thfe majority of vpices, usurps the place of the doctrine of 
the soul. Miracles, prophecy, poetry, the ideal hie, the 
holy life, exist as ancient histoty merely; they are hot 
in the belief, norun the aspiration of society ; but, wlfen 
suggested, seem ridiculous. Life is comic or pitiful, as 
soorivas. the high ends of being fade out of sight, and 
-man becomes near-sighted, and can only attend to what 
addresses .the senses. 

• These general views, which, whilst they are general, 
none will contest, find abundant illustration in the history 
of religion, and especially in the history of the Christian 
church. Jj§h: that, all of us have had our birth and nuiture. 
The tiuw^contained in that, you, my young friends, are 
U 0 W tiMtiftg fordi to teach* „ As the Cultus_, or esta- 
blisl^pworsliip of the civilised world, it has great his-, 
toraRrinterest for us. Of its blessed words, which have 
beej/tfee consolation of humanity,-you need not that I 
ahoald'speak* I shall endeavour to discharge my duty 
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" t(5 ytni, on this; occasion* by pointing out two errors ia 
ills administration which daily appear moje gross from the 
point of view we^have jult noty taken. , t ( ‘ 

# Jesu$ Christ belonged to the true rac£*of prophets. * 
He saw with open eye |he mystery of the soul, firawr# 
by ifs severe hdfmony, ravished with its beauty, h# lived 
, in it, and had his being there. Alone in all'history, he 
estiniatct^Hlie greatness of man. One man was true to 
what is in jipu arid me. He saw that God incarnates 
himself in man, arid evermore goe3 forth apew to take 
possession of his world. He said, in this , jubilee of 
sublime emotion, “I am divine. • Through me, God 
acts; through me, speaks. Would you gee God,*see 
me; or, see thee, when thou also tbinbest as I now* 
think.” But what a distortion did his doctrine and 
memory suffer in the same, in ttye next, and the following 
ages ! There is no doctrine of the Reason which wifi 
bear to be taught by the Understanding. The under- 
"standing caught this high ehaut from the poet’s bps, 
and said, in the next age, “This was Jehovah come 
down out of heaven. I will kill you, if you sa^ he was 
a man.” The idioms of his language, and the figures 
of his rhetoric, have usurped the place his truth; and 
churches are not built .on his principles, but on his 
tropes* Christianity became a JYIythi^j, as the poetic 
teaching of Greece and of Egypt, # before. He spoke of 
miracles ; for he felt that man’s life was a miracle, t and * 
all that man doth, and he knew that this daily miracle 
shines, as the man is diviner. ^But the veryword 
Miracle, .as pronounced by Christian churches, gives a # 
false impulsion ; it is* Monster. It is not onc*with 
the blowing clover and the falling rain. 

He felt respect for Moses and* the prophets*; but no 
unfit tenderness at postponing their initial revelations, 
to the hour and the man that now is; to the eternal 
revelation in the heart. ^Thus was he a true man. 
Having seen that the lawin us is commanding, he wduld 
not suiler it to be commanded. Bodily, with hand, and, 
heart, and life, he declared it was God. Thus was he a 
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true man Thus is he, as I ti! mk, the only soul iH his¬ 
tory who has appreciated the worth of a m in 

1 In thus contemplating Jesus, we become very 
• sensible of the first defect of historical Clin tiamty 
HJistoncal Christianity his filGn into the error tint 
corrupts all attempts to communicate icligion. As it 
appeirs to us, and as it his ippeucd fir a^es, it is not 
the doctrine of the soul, but m exaggeration ci tlu 
peisonal, the positive, the ntual It Lis dvvOt, it 
dwells, with noxious exaggeration about the pcisoy of 
Jesus The soul knows no persons It mutes every 
man to expand to du full cucle cf the universe and 
will have no prefettnets but those of sj ontmeous love 
&ut by tins 1 intern monirchv of i Christunity vvliidi 
indolence and h lr hive built, the fuernl ot rum is m idi 
the mjuier ot niui lh* minuei in winch 1 *n«nu is 
surrounded with expressions which wtu < i ct sillies of 
admiration and love but ue now pftnh d into ofhcnl 
titUs, kills all gouerous sympith mj iikin« All win 
hear me, feel, tlmt the l manage tint desmbts Clnist 1o 
1 urope>and Amcrict, is not tlu style ol tn ndship md 
enthusi ism to a good md noble In ut but is ippiopn 
ited md formvi—paints a demigod, is the Orientals or 
the Greeks would describe. CWis oi Apollo Ac jt 
the injurious impositions ot our e trly c atmheiic il m tnu 
tion, and even honest? and s°lf denial were but splendid 
sms* if they did not wear the (.hristnn name One 
would lathei be 

A pagan stirkled m a oreed o it*orn 

than to be Cn frauded of his manly right m coming into 
nature, and i ldmg not names <md pi ices, not 1 md md 
professions, t ut even vutue and tiuth fon closed and 
mouop^hsed \ on slrak not be a m in even \ < u sh ill 
not the world, you shall not dire ind live alter 
the ^finite La th it is in yc u, and m comp my with the 
ihlfiife Beauty winch heaver and eaith r» fleet to you 
m 0 lovely forms, but you must subordinate your 
n^fiusfe 4o Christ s niture you must ltcept oui inter 
pr^iations, and take Ins poi trait as the vulgar draw it 
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.'.That is always best wjjich give§ me to myself. JThe 
fuiblime is excited in me. by the great stoical doctrine, 
ubey tbyself. %hat which slfbws God in me, fortifies 
m8. That which .shoes’ God out of me, makes me a 
wart and a wen. Thcr^ is no longer a necessary reason* 
for fliy being* ^Already the long shadows of untimely 
oblivion creep over me, and I shall decease for ever. 

Th^ divjre bards are tire friends of my virtue, of my 
intellect, of ijiy strength. They admonish me, that the 
gleams which flash across my mind, are not rnine, but 
Goil's ; that they had the like, and were not disobedient 
to the heavenly vision. So I love*them. Noble pro¬ 
vocations go out from them, inviting me $lso to em'an- 
cipatc myself; to resist evil; to subdue the world ; aijd 
to Be. And thus by his holy thoughts, JesfUs serves us, 
and thus only. To aim to convert a man by miracles, 
is a profanation of the soul. A true conversion, a true 
Christ, is now, as always, to be made, by the reception 
r 0 f beautiful sentiments. It is true that a great ami rich 
soul, like his, falling among the simple, does so pre¬ 
ponderate, that, as his did, it uames the world .* The 
world seems to them to exist I’oiv him ; and they have 
not yet drunk so deeply of his sense, as to see that only 
by txuning again to themselves, or to God in themselves, 
can they grow for evermore. It is a low benefit ,tu give 
me’something; it is a high Jbenejjt to enable me to do 
somewhat of myself. The time is coming when all m$u * 
will see, that the gift of God to the soul is ndl a vaunt¬ 
ing, overpowering, excluding sanctity, but a sweet, na¬ 
tural goodness, a goodness like thine and mine, and that . 
so mutes thine and mine to be and to grow. m 

The injustice*of the vulgar tone of preaching is not 
less flagrant to Jesus, than it js.to the souls 'which it 
profanes. The preachers do not see- that they make his 
gospel not glad, and shear him of the locks of beauty 
arid the attributes of hearfen. When I see a majestic 
Epaminondas or Washington; when I see, among Ihy 
eontemporaries, a true orator, an upright judge, a dear 
friend; when I vibrate to the melody and fancy of a 
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l see beauty that is 0 to be desired. Acd <so 
lovely, .and witfy yet more empire consent of my human 
beiftg, sounds in my eartthe severe rr^usic of the bard’s 
that have svng of the true God in all ages. JMow'do 
StfiQt degrade the life and dialogues of Christ out of the 
cirde of this charm, by insulation and peculiarity. Let 
them lie as they befel, alive and warm, part of human 
life, and of the landscape, and of the cheerfu*, day,. 

i '^The second defect of the traditionary and limited 
way bf using the mind of Christ, is a consequence of the 
first: this, namely, that the Moral Nature, that Law 
of laws, whose revelations introduce greatness—yea, 
God himself, into the open soul, is not explored as the 
fountain of the established teaching in society. Men 
have come to speak of the revelation as somewhat long 
ago given and done, as if God were dead. The injury 
to faith throttles the preacher; and the goodliest of in¬ 
stitutions becomes an uncertain and inarticulate voice. 


r It is very certain that it is the effect of comcr&atioi* 
with the beauty of the soul, to beget a desire and need 
to to others .the same knowledge and love, it 

Utterance is denied, tjie thought lies like a burden on 
the man. Always the seer is a sayer. Somehow his 
dream is told. Somehow he, publishes it with solemn 
joy. Sometimes with pencil on canvas ; sometimes with 
chisel on stone^sometime&jn toweis and aisles of granite, 
his soul's worship is builded ; sometimes in anthems of 
indefinite # music; but clearest- and most permanent in 
words. 


The man enamoured of this excellency, becomes its 
'priest or poet. The office is coeval with the world. 
But observe the condition, the spiritualPmitation of the 
office. ‘The spirit o,ply can teach. Not any profane 
jiiRn. no| any sensual, not any liar, not any slave can 
tfeaeh, l>ut only'he can give, who Isas; he only can 
create, who is. The man Cn whom the soul descends, 
* tlrftfugh whom the soul speaks, alone can teach. (’our- 
agej, piety, love, wisdom, eati teach ; and every man can, 
open his door to these ange.s, and they shall bung 
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hiifi'tliA gift of tbngucs. Cut the In an who aims t6 
spe#ik as books enable, -as•synods use, aS the fashion 
guides, and as interest commands, babbles. Let him 
lush" , ’ 

To this holy office, you»propose to devote yourselves. 

I wish you may* feel your call in throbs of desire and 
hope. Th$ office is the first in the world. It is of that 
reality, cannot suffer the deduction of &ny false¬ 

hood. * And it is my duty to say tg you, that the need 
was npver greater of new revelation than now. From 
the views 1 have already expressed, yon will infer the 
t*ud conviction, which l share, I behetfe with numbers, 
of the universal decay and now almost death of faith in 
society. The soul is not preached. The Ohurgh seems 
to totter to its fall, almost all life extinct. On this occa¬ 
sion, any complaisance would be »crimiual, which told 
you, whose hope and commission it is to preach the faith 
of (Jhriftt, that the faith of Christ is preached. 

' it is tunc that this ill-suppressed murmur of all' 
thoughtful men against the famine of our churches; Ups 
moaning of the heart because it is beicaved of the Con¬ 
solation, the hope, the grandeur, that conic alone out 
of the culture of the* moral nature; should be heard 
through the sloop of indolbncc, and over the dpi of 
routing. Tlmgieat and peipetuul office of*he preacher 
is not dholiarged. Preaching i> the*expression of the 
moral sentiment in application to the duties of life. In 
lupv many churchi s, by how many prophets, tell me is 
man made sensible that he,is an infinite Soul; that the 
eaith and heavens aie passing into his mind; that-he ]n> 
drinking for ever tlj,e soul of Cod '( Where now r sounds 
t lie pel suasion, that by its very melody imparadisos my 
Iieait, and so affirms its own origin dif beaten ? Where 
shall I hear words such as in elder ages diew men to 
leave all and follow—father and, mother, house and land, 
wife and cliikl^ Where shall 1 hear these august laws - 
ot* moral being so pionounecd, as to fill my ear, and I 
feel ennobled by the oiler of my uttermost action and 
passion v The test of the true faith, certainly, should 
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If e its power to charm a\u % I commancl the souf, as* the 
iatvs* of nntifre contid tlitf Activity of tlie hands-*'-so 
Commanding, that we timl pleasmo And honour in ^ey ¬ 
ing. Iho faith should blend with the light of rising an A 
of setting- suns, with the flyingl:loud,-^ntl tlie smgipg bird, 
and the breath of Mowers. But now the'pnest’h Sabbath 
has lost the splendour of mihue ; it ’S unlovnv ; wo mo 
glad wheA it is done; we can make, we dV imTi.e, even 
sifting in our pews> a far better, hoifer, sweeter, for 
ourselves. 

Whenever the pulpit is usurped by a formalist, then 
is the worshipper defrauded and disconsolate. \V7* 
shrink as 'soon as the prayers begin, which do not uplift, 
but smif ft e. a?.id oHend us. Wo are fain to wrap our 
cloaks about us, and secure, as best we ean, a solitude 
that hears not. I once heatd a pieacliei, who sorely 
tempted me to say, I would go to ohm eh no more. 
Men go, thought I, where they are wont to go, else had 
J no soul entered the temple in the afternoon A snow- 
styrmwus falling around us. The snowstorm was real; 
the 4 preacher merely spedral; and the eye fell the s.ui 
contrast in looking at him, and then out of the window 
behind him, into the beautiful union of the snow He 
had [ivcd m vain. lie had'no one wand intimating that 
lie had laughed or wept, wtis married or m hoe, hud 
been commended* or cheated, or chagrined. If lie bad 


ever lived and acted, we wore none the wiser for it. 


capital seuctof Ins profession, nninek, to < onvci I hie 
into truth, ! * had not learned. Not one fan m all Ins 
.w-.perienee h d he yet imported into his donum*. 'Tins 
man had ploughed, and pi uited, aiuUalked, and bought, 
android; he hud i^ad books, he had eaten and di unken; 
his head aches ; his‘heart throbs; he. smiles and sutlers; 


yet was there , f a surmise, a hint, in all (lie discourse, 
that he iiad ever lived all. Not a line did lie draw 
"Out of real history. The true preachey ran alwavs be 
known by this, that he denis on* to the people his hie— 
life passed through the Mrc of tin light.,, But ot the bad 
preacher, if could net be told flora his sermon, what age 
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of "the toorld he fejl in; whether he* had a father or &, 
chiM; whether he was afrt?t)iolrlqror a patPper; whether 
ho \\^is a citizen or % countryman ; or any other fact of 
fus biography. * * 

It seemed strange thaJP the people should come ta 
church. It seethed as if their houses were very unen- 
turiuining^hat they should prefer this thoughtless clam¬ 
our. Ji’slu^ws that theic is a commanding’ attraction in 
the moral sentiment, that, can lend, a faint tint of light 
to dimness and lgrioiance coming in its name and place. 
The good hearer is sure he has been touched sometimes; 
fs Mire theic is somewhat to be roachtil, and some wort] 
that can reach it. When lie listens 1o these wain words. 

In* comforts himself bv their relation to his remembrance 
ot latter hours, and so they clatter and echo unchal- 
luiged. » * 

1 am not ignorant that when we preach unworthily, 
it is not always quite m vain. There, is a good car in » 
some men, that diaws supplies to \irtue out of very m: 
(tiileicnt nutriment, 'riicre is poetic truth concealed in 
all the common-places of prayer and of sermons* and 
though IboiiMilv spoken, they may be wisek heard; tor, 
each is some select v xpression tlial broke out in a mo¬ 
ment c4“ piety from some stricken or jubilant sou], and 
its rv^dlency made it remembered, 'flu,* prayers and 
e\en the dogmas of om chmeli*, aie'hke the zodiac of 
Donderah, and the astiommncal monuments of the 


Uimkio>, wholly insulated bom anvthing now extant in 
the life and business of Llie people. They matk the height 
to which the waters onre’rose. But this docility is 4> a 
cheek upon the nnjsehief bom the good and devout. In 
a large poilion of the community, the religious service 
goes use to <|Uito other thoughtyufid emotions. We 
■>eed not elude the negligent seivant. We are struck 
with pity, rather, at the swiljf retnhution of liis sloth* 
♦Ala 1 ' Ini the y*a|tappy man that is called to stand in the . 
pul pi*, and not give bread of life ! Ik ei\thing that 
belals, accuses Jam. Would he ask contnbutions for 
tiie missions foieigu or domestic' Instantly his face' is 

r 2 
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suffused with shantfe, to prpf»ose to hjs parish, tKht they 
should send fnoney a Jiundfed or a thousand miJes,*- to 
furnish such poor fare as they have &t home, and A^puld 
do well to go the hundred or tlu? thousand- miles to 
escape. Would he urge people to a gpdly way unliving; 
—and can he ask a fellow creature to dome to Sabbath 
meetings, when he and they all know what j^the po<»r 
uttermost'they can hope for therein? W, ; !l frv invite 
them privately to thp Lord’s Supper? c llc dares not. 
If no heart warm this rite, the hollow, dry, croaking 
formality is too plain than that he can face a man of wit 
^nd energy, and put the invitation without tenor. Irf 
the street,»what has he to say to the bold ullage blas¬ 
phemer ? The village blasphemer sees fear in the face, 
form, and gait of the minister. 

Let me imt. taint -the sincerity of this plea, by any 
oversight of the claims of good men. 1 know and ho¬ 
nour the purity and strict conscience of numbers of ihe 
clergy. What life the public worship retains, it owes to 
the scattered company of pious men, v, ho minister hero 
and there in the churches; and who, sometimes accept¬ 
ing with too great tenderness the tenet of the elders, 
have not accepted from others, but'from their own heart, 
the genuine impulses of vittue, and so still command 
our love an(bawe, to the sanctity of cliaiactor. -AIoic- 
over, the exceptions are 1 not so much to be found in a 
few eminent preachers, as in the better hours, the truer 
inspirations of all—nay, in the sincere moments of evcr.y 
man. But with whatever exception, it is still true, thai 
ti^dition chnvacteriz.es the pleaching of this country ; 
that it comes out of the memory, i|nd not out of the 
soul that it aims at what is usual, and not at what is 
.necessary and eternal-; that thus, historical Christianity 
destroys the power of preaching, by withdrawing it from 
,4lie exploration of the m^ral nature of man, where the 
rSttblinie is, where are the resources of astonishment and' 
power. What a ciuel injustice it is to that Lav, the 
joy of the whole earth, which alone can *make thought 
dear and rich; that Law whose fatal sureness the 
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.astronomical orbits poorly^emulate, that jt is travestied 
and depreciated, that it is’bchctoted and behowled, and 
Jiiot-a trait, not a word of it articulated. The pulpit, in 
losing sight of thii Law, loses all its inspiration, and 
gropes alter it k-.flws not what. And for want of this 
culture, the soul of the community is sick and faithless, 
ft wantin'*’tiling so much as a stern, high, stoical, 
Christian ^discipline, to make it know itself and the 
divinity that speaks through it. 3 TsTow man is ashamed 
of Inmsolf; he skulks arid sneaks through the world, 
# to be tolerated, to be pitied ; and scarcely in a thousand 
years docs any man dare to be wise and good, and so 
draw after him the tears and blessings of his’kind. 

Certainly there have been periods when, liom the in¬ 
activity of tlie intellect on ceitain truths, a greater faiths 
was possible in names and persons. The Puritans in 
Rnglund and America, found m the Christ of the Catholic 
.Church, and in ihe dogmas inherited from Rome, scope' 
for their austcie piety, and tin ir longings for civil free¬ 
dom. Put their creed is p issing away, and none anises 
in its room. 1 think no man can go with his thoughts 
about him, into on<‘ of our churches, without feeling 
that what hold the public worship had on men, is gone 
or going. It has lost its grasp on the uftectiomof the 
good* and the fear of the bad. t In the country,—neigh¬ 
bourhoods, half parishes, are sbjniuy off, to use the local 
teim. It is alieady beginning to indicate character and 
Vehgion to withdraw from the religious meetings. 1 have 
heard a devout poison, who pii/ed the Sabbath, sav, in 
bitterness of heart, “On Sundays it seems w T icked»*to 
go to chinch.” And the motive, that holds the liest 
there, is now only a hope and a jailing. What was 
once a mere circumstance—that file best and the worst 
men in the paiisli, the poor and the rich, the learned 
and the ignorant, \oung and’old, should meet one day 
^is fellows in ’doe house, in sign of an equal right m the 1 
soul;-—?ias come to be a paramount motive for going 
thither. 

JVJy friends, in these two errors, I think, I find the 
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causes of tha^ calamity of a ^ecaying^church and a wast¬ 
ing unbelief, which ate casting malignant influences 
around u$, and making the hearts of good meiv»-sad^ 
And what greater calamity can fall upon a nation, than 
the loss of worship' 1 Then*'all \flings go to ■‘decay. 
Genius leaves the temple, to lmunt. the senate, or the 
market. Literature becomes frivolous. is cold. 

The eye of youth is not lighted by the hbjie of other 
worlds; and age is without honour. Society lives to 
trifles; and when men die, we do not mention them. 

And now, my brothers, you will ask. What, in those 
desponding days, can be done by us '( The remedy is 
already declared in the ground of our complaint of the 
Church. « We have contrasted the Church with the 
Soul. In the soul, then, let the redemption be sought. 
In one soul, in you/ soul, there are resources for the 
world. Wherever a man comes, there comes revolution. 

1 The old is for slaves. When a man comes, all books 
are legible, all things are transparent, all icligions are 
fotras. He is religious. Man is the wonder-worker. 
He is seen amid ^miracles. All men hle»s and curse. 
He saith yea and nay, only. Tluvstationaiincss of reli¬ 
gion ; the assumption that the,age of inspiration is past, 
that the Bible is closed ; the fear of degrading the cna- 
racter of Jesfts by representing him as a man ; indicate, 
with sufficient clearness, the falsehood of our theology. 
It is the oflice of a true teacher, to show us that God is, 
not was; that He speaketh, not spake. The Info 
Christianitya faith like Christ's m the infinitude of 
iiK.n,—is lost. None belkneth in the soul of man, buL 
only in some man or person old and depaited. Ah me! 
no man goeth idon/*. All men go in flocks to this saint, 
or that poet, avoiding the God who seeth in secret. 
They cannot in secret; they love to be blind in 
public. They think socfcty wiser than their soul, and 
■“jkflow not that one soul, and their soul, i^Viser than the 
whole world. See how nations and races flit fly on the 
sea of time, and leave no ripple to ?ell where they floated 
or sunk; mid one t good soul shall make the name of 
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t Hfroses* or of Zeno, or of<KoroasteP, reverend for ev£r 
I^one assaveth the stern*afnbitipn to be flhe Self of the 
ynatjon, and of Nature; tut each would be an easy 
’ secondary to some-Christian scheme, or sectarian con¬ 
nexion, or some man. Once leave your own 

knowledge of^Grod, youi own sentiment, and take se¬ 
condary knowledge, as St. Paul’s, or George Fox's, or 
Sweden brig’s, and you get wide tiotn God*w r ith every 
year’this sec<#idary form lasts; and if, as now, for cen¬ 
turies—the chasm yawns to that breadth, that men can 
scarcely be convinced there is in them anything divine. 

Lei me admonish you, fust of all, to go alone; to 
refuse the good models, even those most sacred in the 
imagination of men, ami dare to love (had without me¬ 
diate)! or veil. Friends enough you shall find who will 
hold up to your emulation AVesl^ys and Obcrlins, Saints 
and Piopbeta. Thank Cod lor these good men, but 
, say, 41 ! ako am a man.” Imitation cannot go abovp 
its model. The imitator dooms himself to hopeless 
mediocrity. The inventor did it, because it was natural 
to him: and su in him it has a charm. In the imitator, 


something else is natural, uiid'hd bereaves himself of 
Ins own beauty, to*come short of another man's. 

Yn.ii’self a new-born bard of the Holy Ghost—cast 
behind \ou all contbrnnty, and acquaint men "at fir»t- 
harnl with Peitv. Be to thorn a win. 1,00k to it first 


and only, that you are suelt; that fashion, custom, au- 
■ tliorit\, pleasure, and money, are nothing to you,—are 
nol bandages over your eye*, th.it von cannot see,—but 
live with the piivilege of the immoasiiiahJe mind. Not 
too anxious to viMt periodically all families and "each 
family m your parish connexion,—when you meet one 
of these men oi women, be to ilifm a divine man; be 


to them thought and virtue; let theii timid aspirations 
find in you a friend; let J.heir tiampled instincts be 
genially tempted out in your atmosphere; let their 
do«rbh» know that you have doubted, and their wonder 
feel that yoy have wondered. By tilisting vour own 
soul, you shall gain a greater confidence in other men. 
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For all our penny-wisdom,«for all qur soul-destroying, 
slavefry to habit, it is fto£ to b£ doubted that all men have 
sublime thoughts—that all men do' value the few*real 
hours of fife; thev love to be heard; thev love to be 

^ i' 

caught up into the vision of piincipk^. We mark with 
light in the memory the few interviews We have had in 
the dreary years of routine and of sin, wit|i ^quls that 
made our ‘souls wiser—that spoke what wfc.dhought— 
that told us what we knew—that gave ms leave to be 
what we mly were. Discharge to men the priestly 
office, and, present or absent, you shall be followed 
with their love us by an angel. 

And, to this end, let us not aim at common degrees 
of merit. Can we not leave to such as love it the virtue 
that glitters for the commendation of society, and our- 
' selves pierce the deep solitudes of absolute ability and 
worth? We easily come up to the standard of good¬ 
ness in society. Society’s praise can be cheaply secured, 
and almost all men are content with those easy merits; 
but the instant effect of conversing with Cod will be, to 
put* them away. * There are sublime merits; persons 
who are not actors,'not speakers, but influences; pei- 
sons too great for fame, for display; who disdain elo¬ 
quence; to whom all we calf art and artist seems too 
nearly allied tq show and by-ends—to the exaggeration 
of the finite and selfish, and loss of the universal. The 
orators, the poets, the commanders, encroach on us 
only, as fair women do, by bur allowance and homage. 
Slight them by prc-oceupation of mind ; slight them, as 
you can well afford to do, hy lngh and universal aims, 
awPthey instantly feel that you have fight, and that it 
is in lower plat es that they must slime. They also feel 
your right; for dieyWith you are open to the influx of 
tfy&.all-knowing Spirit, which annihilates before its broad 
no3u tin: little shades and,gradations of intelligence m 
the composition^ wj call wiser and wisest.. 

In such high communion, let us study tha-pand 
strokes of rectitude; a bold benevolence,.an independ¬ 
ence of friends, so that not the unjust wishes of those 
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# wlk) fovc us slia]l impair#our freeflom; but we shill 
resist, for truth’s sake, thi freest flow ol 1 kindness, and 
I appeal to sympathies far in advance; and—what is the 
highest form in which we know this beautifuf element*— 
a certain solid ity,^^:me#it that has nothing to do with 
opinion, and *which is so essentially and manifestly 
virtue, th;»tjit is taken for granted, that the right, the 
brave, (ln* # gen crons step will be taken by it, and nobody 
thinks of corfnnending it. You # would compliment a 
coxcomb doing a good act, but you would not praise an 
angel. The silence that accepts merit as the most 
natural thing in the world, is the* highest applause. 
Such souls, when they appear, are the Imjierial Guard 
of Virtue, the perpetual reserve, the dictators of fortune. 
One needs not praise their coinage—they are the heart 
and soul of nature. (), my frieyds, there are resources - 
in us on which we have not diawn. There are men 
who rVc refreshed on hearing a threat; men to when* 
a crisis which intimidates and paralyses the majority-*— 
demanding, not the faculties of'prudence and thrift, but 
comprehension, iinmovabloness, the’readiness of# sacri¬ 
fice—comes graceful and beloved* a£ a bride. Napoleon 
said of Massena, thflt he was not himself until the battle 
began to go against him;* then, when the dead began 
to fall in ranks mound him, awoke his ppwers of com¬ 
bination, and he put on terror ansi victory as a robe. 
So it is in rugged crisis, in unweanable endurance, and 
•in aims winch put sympathy out of question, that the 
angel is shown. But. these aie heights that we can 
scarce remember and look up to without contrition and 
shame. Let, us thank God that such things exist. 

And now let us do what we can to rekindle the 
smouldei ing, nigh-quenched fire, 6n the altar/ The 
evils of that church that now is, are manifest. The 
question returns, What sh^ll wc do ? I confess, all 
attempts to project and establish a Cultus with new # 
*riteiMiud forms, seem to me vain. Faith makes us, and 
not we it; and faith makes its own forms. Ail attempts 
to contrive a system are as cold as the new worship 
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introduced by the t rench to the goddess of Reaso'n—'<?o- 
day, pasteboaVd and fi?agre£; 'and ending, to-morroiv, 
in madness and murder. Rather let c the breath of jiew ( 
life be breathed by you through the forms already exist¬ 
ing; for, if once you are alivcv youts&fjall find they shall 
become plastic and new. The remedy to their de¬ 
formity is—first, soul; and second, soul^,: .and everr 
more, soul! A whole popedom of forms, o\^', pulsation 
of virtue can uplift ai^d vivify. Two inestimable advan¬ 
tages Christianity has given us: first, the Sabbath, the 
jubilee of the whole world, whose light dawns welcome 
alike into the closet of the philosopher, into the garret 
of toil, and into prison cells; and everywhere sug¬ 
gests, ev^n to the vile, a thought of the dignity of 
spiritual being. Let it stand for eveimore a temple, 
which new love, new .faith, new sight, shall restore to 
more than its first splendour to mankind. And secondly, 
•the institution of preaching—the speech of man to 
men. essentially the most flexible of all organs, of all 
forms. What hinders that now, everywhere, in pulpits, 
in lecture-rooms, in houses, in fields, wherever the in¬ 
vitation of men or 4 vour own occasions lead vou, you 
speak the very truth, as your life and conscience teach 
it, ancj cheer the waiting, fainting hearts of mev with 
new hope anrf new revelation ? 

I look for the haur when the supreme Beauty which 
ravished the souls of those Eastern men, and childly o 
those Hebrew's, and through their lips spoke oracles tq 
all time, shall speak in the West also. The Hebrew 
and Greek Scriptuies contain'" immortal sentences, that 
have been bread of life to millions; but they have no 
epical integrity — are fragmentary—are not shown m 
their order to th- intellect. I look for the new Teachci, 
that shall follow so far those shining laws, that he shall see 
them come Full circle; sludl see their rounding complete 
$*ace; shall see .ne world to be the mirror of the soul; . 
shall see the identity of the law of gravitation wjd>.pjirity 
of heart; and shall show that the Ought, that Duty, is 
one thing with Science, with Beauty, and with Joy. 
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LITERABS/eTMICS : AN ORATION, 

0 

• DELIV«LI|ED UEFORE THE LITERARY SOCIETIES OF 

DARTMOUTH COLLEGE, • 

• * 

JULY 24, 1S3H. 

Gentlemen, 

The invitation to address you this day, with which you 
have honoured me, was a call so welcome,* that 1 made 
haste to obey it. A summons to celebrate vjlli scholars 
a literary festival, is so alluring- to me, as to overcome 
the doubts I might well entertain of my ability to bring 
you any thought woithy of your attention. 1 haver - 
reached the middle age of man; yet 1 believe f am not 
less glad or sanguine at the meeting of scholars, than 
when, a hoy, I tirst saw the graduates of my own Col¬ 
lege assembled at their anniversiuy. Neither ytfars nor 
books have yet ayaded to eradicate a prejudice then 
rooted m me, that a scholar is the, favouiite of Heaven 
and "earth, the excellency of his country, the happiest of 
me a. His duties lead him directly into die holy ground, 
whole other men’s aspirations onlv*jpoint. His successes 
are occasions of the purest joy to all men. J'.yes is he 
to the blind; feet is he to the lame. His failures, if he 
is worthy, are inlets to higher advantages. And because 
the scholar, by every thought he thinks, extends his 
dominion into the general mind of men, he is not one, 
but many. The few scholars in each country., whose 
genius 1 know, seem to me not individuals, but societies; 
and, when events oceur of great import, I count over these 
representatives of opinion, whom they will affect, as if! 
were counting nations. Ami, e\en if his results were in.- 
cofmftnnicablc; if they abode in his own spirit; the in¬ 
tellect hath somewhat sosaerrd in its possessions, that the 
fact of Ins existence and pm suits wq^ld not be without joy. 
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* Meantime, I know that a.v|ry different estimate of the 
scholar’s profession prevails* lii this country, and tfie 
importunity, with which society presses its claim upon 
young men, tends always to per’eft the views of the 
youth in respect to the culture*of tiffin tellect. Some¬ 
what mediocre and sordid has polluted* the image of 
Jiis great duty. .It is not sought with enthrsrasrn. Its 
higher couVts—of philosophy, of poetry—<?.re thinly 
peopled, and the intellect still wants the voice *that 
shall say to it, “ Sleep no more.” 

Hence the historical failure on which Europe and 
America have so fitecly commented. This country has 
not fulfilled l what seemed the reasonable expectation of 
mankind. r Men looked, when all feudal straps and 
bandages were snapped asunder, that Nature, too long 
'the mother of dwarfs, should reimburse itself by a brood 
of Titans, who should laugh and leap in the continent, 
and run up the mountains of the West with the errand 
of genius and of love. But the mark of American 
merit in painting, in sculpture, in poetry, in fiction, in 
eloquetice, seems to be a certain grace without grandeur, 
and itself not new but derivative: a,vase of fair outline, 
but empty,—'which whoso secs, may fill with what wit 
and character is in him, but winch does not, hkfc the 
charged cloudy overflow witli terrible beauty and «mit 
lightnings on all belwlders: a muse, which docs not lay 
the grasp of despotic genius on us, and chain an age to 
its thought arid emotion. 

I will not lose myself in the desultory questions, what 
are {he limitations, and what the causes of the fact. It 
suffices me to say, in general, that all particular reasons 
merge themselves in this, that the diffidence of mankind 
in the soul has crept over the American mind; that men 
here, as elsewhere, are indisposed to innovation, and 
prefer any antiquity, any vsage, any livery pioduetive 
of ease or profit, to the unproductive'service of thought, 
in every sane hour, the service of thought "trp- 
reasonable, the despotism of the senses insane. 
Tie scholar may, and does, lose himself, in schools; in 
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w^vds*; becomes £ pedant^ 

Ins duties, he above all tr^ 
wit^ tilings. I’or*the scholar is 1 he student of the world, 
and of what worth*th^ world is, and with what emphasis 
it acposts the soitWm mtm, such is the worth, such the 
call of the scholar. 

• The iv&n|of the times, and the propriety of this anni¬ 
versary, fyancur to draw attention to the‘doctrine of 
Litl'kauy I* ii ics. On tliat doctrine I wish to oiler 
yoifc a few thoughts. What l have to say, distributes 
itself under the topics of the resources, the subject, and 
the discipline of the scholar. • 

• 

I. The resources of the scholar are proportioned to 
his confidence in the attributes of the Intellect. The 
resources of the scholar are coextensive with nature and* 
truth, yet can never be his, unless claimed by him witli* 
an equal greatness of mind. He cannot know them 
until he has beheld with awe the infinitude and imper¬ 
sonality of the intellectual powei, and worshipped that 
great light. When he has seen, that it is not Jiis* nor 
any man’s, but that it is the. >oiil \$hieh made the world, 
and that it is all accessible to him, lx* will then see, that 
he, as its minister, may rightfully hold all tilings suboi- 
dinate and answerable to it. When tyi stands in the 
world, lie feels himself its native ki*ig. A divine pilgrim 
in nature, all things attend his *teps. Over him stream 
the living constellations; over him streams Time,as they, 
scarcely divided into months and years. He inhales the 
year as a vapour: its fragrant midsummer breath, its 
sparkling January heaven. And so pass into Ins Inind, 
in bright transfiguration, the grand events of history, to 
take a new order and scale fronuhtm. He is the world; 
and the epochs and heroes of chronology aic pictorial 
images, in which his thoughts are told. Theie is no 
event but sprung somewhere from the soul of man ; aiuj. 
thowafare there is none but the soul of man can interpret. 
Every presentiment of the mind is executed somewhere 
in some gigantic fact. What else is Greece, Home, 


.yet, wlftn he comprehends 
i is»a realist,*and converses 
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England, France, St'. Helena ?& What jdse are churches^ 
and literatures,'and empires? /’ 1 

But the soul, so feeling its right, fnust exercise tjie 
same, or it 'surrenders itself to thrn usurpation of facts. 
Essential to our riches is the •u?isWi?ing assertion of 
spiritual independence, as all the history of literature 
may teach. The new man must feel that lie^s new, and 
has not conic into the world mortgaged to thgvopimous 
and usages of Europe, and Asia, and Egypt. The 
sense of spiritual independence is like the lovely varnish 
of the dew, whereby the old, hard, peaked earth, and 
its old self-same productions, are made new overs morn¬ 
ing, and shining with the last touch of the artist’s hand. 
A fel *e humility, a complaisance to reigning schools, or 
to the wisdom of antiquity, must not. defraud me of 
supreme possession of jhis hour. If any person have 
.less love of liberty, and less jealousy to guard his inte¬ 
grity, shall he therefore dictate to you and me ? Say to 
such doctors, Wo are thankful to you, as we are to 
history, to the pyramids, and the authors; but now our 
day "is t come; we have been born out of the eternal 

V 

silence ; and now will we live,—live for ourselves,—and 
not as the pall-bearers of a funeral, but as the upholders 
and creators of our age; and neither Greece nor Kune, 
nor the three Unities of Aristotle, nor the three Kings of 
Cologne, nor the College of the Sorbonne, nor the 
Edinburgh Iteview, is to command any longer. Now 
we are come, and will put our own interpretation on 
tilings, and, moreover, our own things for interpietatiun. 
Please himself with complaisance who will,-*-for me, 
thing's must take my scale, not I theiis. I will sav, with* 
the warlike king. “ God gave me this crown, ami the! 
whole world shall mtVake it away.” 

The whole value of history, of biography, is to increase 
my self-trust, by demonstrating what man can be and 
dp. AThis i$ the mond of the Plutarchs, the Tennemanns, 
iWJJudworths, who give us the story of of 

opjpons. Any history of philosophy fortifies my faith 
ipthe treasures of the soul, by showing me, that what 
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lifeli tfbgfnras T had supposed were tbfc rare and late fruit 
*o*a cumulative culture, atd" orijy now possible to^some 
^recejit Kant or Eichte,—\me the prompt improvisa¬ 
tions of tjie earliest jncmirers; of Parmenides,^Heraclitus, 
and Xenophanes. r ,,$n vjpw of these students, the soul 
seems to whisker, “ There is a better way than this in¬ 
dolent leaning of another. Leave me alone; do not 
teac h me yut of Leibnitz or Rebelling, and I ^hall find it 
all out myself*’ 

Still more do we owe to biography the fortification of 
our liope. If you would know the power of character, 
see how much you would impoverish the world, if you 
could take clean out of history the life of Milton, - of 
^Shakspeare, of Plato,—these three, and cause them not 
to lie. See you not, instantly, how much less the power 
of man would be ! 1 console myself in the poverty of, 

my present thoughts, in the scarcity of great men, in 
the malignity and dulne.ss of the nations, by falling back - 
* on these sublime recollections, and seeing what the 
prolific soul could beget on actual nature;—seeing tKat 
Plato was, aud Rhakspearc, and Milton,—three irre¬ 
fragable facts. Then I dare; 1» i*lso will essay to be. 
The humblest, thento^t hopeless, in view of these nidiunt 
facts,may now theorise and hope. In spite of all the 
rueful aluutions that squeak and gibber in the stieot, in 
spitd of slumber and guilt, in spite ot Mr* army, the 
bar-room, and the jail, haw been these gioiious main- 
„ testations of the mind ; and I will tliank mv great 
brothels so truly for the admonition of then being, as to 
endeavour also to be jusL and bold, to aspire and to 
speak. Plotinus too, and Spinoza, and the nmifurtal 
bards of philosophy,—that winch they have written out 
with patient courage, makes nmjtold. No more will 1 
dismiss, with haste, the visions which flash and spaikle 
across my sky; but observe them, approach them, 
domesticate them, brood of\ them, and thus draw out 
1 of genuine life for the present, hour. 

To feel the full value of these facts, of these lives, as oc¬ 
casions of hope and provocation, one must lightly ponder 
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the mystery of ouivcommon^souK You must'come'' o 
know 4 that etvdi admir&blg genius is but a successful ’ 
diver in that sea whose Hoof of pearis is all your qwn. 
The impoverishing philosophy of ages has laid stress on 
the‘distinctions of the individu^ji, sta^not on the univer¬ 
sal attributes of man. The youth, into\ : pated with his 
admiration of a hero, fails to see that it is^only a pro* 
jeetion of his own soul which he admires. Ity solitude, 
in a remote village, the ardent youth loiter and mourns. 
With inflamed eye, ifi this sleeping wilderness, lie has 
read the story of the Emperor Charles the Fifth, until 
his fancy has brought home to the surrounding woods 
the faint roar of cannonades in the Milanese, and marches 
in Germany! He is curious concerning that man’s day. # 
What filled it?—the crowded orders, the stein decisions, 
.the foreign despatches, the Castilian etiquette? The' 
soul answers—Behold 'his day here ! In the sighing of 
"these woods, in the quiet of these gray fields, in the cool 
breeze that sings out of these northern mountains; in 
the workmen, the boys, the maidens, you meet,—in the 
hopps of tile morning, the ennui of noon, and sauntering 
of the afternoon; in«the disquieting comparisons, in the 
regrets at want of vigour, in the great idea, and the 
puny execution,—behold Charles the Fifth’s dayan¬ 
other yet the same; behold Chatham’s, Hampden’s, 
Bayard's, Alfred’s, Seipio’s, Pericles’s day,—day of all 
that are born of women. The difference of circumstance 
is merely costume. I am tasting the selfsame life,—its . 
sweetness, its greatness, its pain, which I so admire in 
other men. Do not foolishly ask of the inscrutable, 
obliterated past, what it cannot tell,—the details of that 
nature, of that day called Byron, or Burke; but ask it 
of the enveloping Nov:!. The more quaintly you inspect 
its evanescent beauties, its wonderful details, its spiritual 
causes, Us astounding whole,—so much the more you 
master the biogra* hy of this hero, and that, and every 
Itftro. Be lord of a day, through wisdom and j.gsi’£e, * 
and you can put up your history-books. 

■ Au intimation of these broad rights is familiar in the 
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senIS ot'mjury whieji men fc^l.in the assumption of any 
marr to limit their possible* progress. We resent all 
cpiticisim which dcnidk us anything that lies iq, our line 
of advance. Say to»th^i man of letters, that he cannot 
paint a ^YansfigurAtvrn, or 'build a steam-boat, or be a 
grand-marshal, aftid he will not seem to himself depre¬ 
ciated ; but, # n y to him any quality of literary or 
metaphysicai t po\ver, and he is piqped. Concede to him 
genius, •which i^*a sort of Stoical plenum annulling the 
comparative, and he is content; but concede him talents 
never so rare, denying him genius, and he is aggrieved. 
What does this mean? Why, simply that the soul lias- 
assurance, by instincts and presentiments, of all power 
in the direction of its ray, as well as of the sfTfecjal skills 
it has already acquired. 

lu order to a knowledge of the resources of the 
scholar, we must not rest in the use of slender accom¬ 
plishments,—of faculties to do this and that other feat 
with words; but we must pay our vows to the highest 
power, and pass, if it be possible, by assiduous love and^ 
watching, into the visions of absolute truth. The 
growth of the intellect is strictly analogous in all indi¬ 
viduals. It is larger reception of a common soul. Able 
men, in ^general, have good 'dispositions, and a respect 
for justice; because an able man is nothingielse than a 
good, free, vascular organisation, wheroiuto the universal 
spirit freely flows; so that his fund of justice is not only 
vast, but infinite. All men, in the abstract, are jus?and 
good; what hinders them in the particular is, the mo¬ 
mentary predominance of the infinite and individuqjl 
over the general trutlj. The condition of our incarnation 
in a private self seems to be a perpetual tendency to 
prefer the private law, to obey the private impulse, to 
the exclusion of the law of universal being. The great 
man is great by means of thy predominance of the 
universal nature; he has only to open his mouth, and it 
sptfeks j*4tophas only to be forced to act, and it acts. 
All men catcli the word, or embrace the deed, with the 
heart, for it is verily theirs as much as Ips ; but, in them, 
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tbi$ disease pf an excess.o? organisation cheats th&m of* 
equal issues. Nothirtg is Jaore simple than greatness : 
indeed, (to be simple, is to be g|Veat. All vision, all 
genius, comes by renouncing th^ too officious activity of 
the understanding, and giving leave and amplest privilege 
to the spontaneous sentiment. Out of u his must all that 
is alive and genial in thought go. Men ^rind and grind 
in the nrdll of a truism,, and nothing comes,, out but what 
was put in; but tly; moment they desert the tradition, 
and speak a spontaneous thought, instantly poetry, wit, 
hope, virtue, learning, anecdote,—all flock to their aid. 

• Observe the phenomenon of extempore debate. A man 
of cultivated mind, but reserved habits, sitting silent, 
admires, file miracle of free, impassioned, picturesque 
speech, in the man addressing an assembly ;—a state of 
being and power how unlike his own ! Presently his 
own emotion rises to his lips, and overflows in speech. ' 
He must also rise and say somewhat. Once embarked, 
once having overcome the novelty of the situation, lie 
jinds it just as easy and natural to speak,—to speak 
with thoughts, \ptji pictures, with rhythmical balance 
of sentences,—as it was to sit silent; for, it needs not 
to do, but to suffer; he only adjusts himself to the free, 
spirit which gladly utters itself through him, ai.d motion 
is as easy as rest. 

If. I pass nov/ to consider the subject offered to the 
intellect of this country. The view I have taken of the 
resources of the scholar presupposes a subject as bro id. 
We do not seem to have imagined its riches. We have 
got heeded the invitation it holds out. To be as good 
a scholar as Englishmen are,—to have as much learning 
as our coir.eittporaries,—to have written a book that is 
read,—•satisfies us'. We assume, that all thought is 
j^dfeadv long ago adequately set down in books,—all 
|finaginations in poems; And what we say, wc only throw 
jjln as confirmatory of this supposed complete body jf 
"literature.: a very shallow assumption. A fcratMnan will 
tJumk rather all literature is ^et to be written. Poetry has 
searce chanted it$ first song. The perpetual admonition 
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^f^lAture*to us is,The wflrld is new, untried. Do not 
nelieve the past. I give you ?)ie uifiverse a virgin to-day/' 
t By# Latin and English poetry, we were bon^and bred 
in (in oratorio of praxes of nature,— flowers, birds, 
mountains, sun, and 'inoob; yet the naturalist of this 
hour finds that^iie knows nothing, by all their poems, ot 
a»y of these tjflie things; that he lias conversed with the 
merest surface and show of therji all; and of their es¬ 
sence, or of ttieir history, knows nothing. Further 
inquiry will discover chat nobody—that not these chant¬ 
ing poets themselves, knew anything sincere of these 
handsome natures they so commended; that they con* 
tented themselves with the passing chirp of a bird that 
they saw one or two mornings, and listless^ Ipoked at 
sunsets, and icpeated idly these few glimpses in their 
song’. But, go into the forest, y«*u shall find all new 
and undesciibed. The screaming of the wild geese, 
flying by night; the thin note of the companionable 
titmouse, in the winter day; the fall of swarms of flie^ 
in autumn, from combats high in the air, pattering 
down on the leaves like rain; the t angry hiss of the 
wood-birds ; the pinq, throw ing out its pollen for the 
benefit of the next century; the turpentine exuding 
from the tree,—and, indeed, any vegetation—any ani¬ 
mation, any and all are alike imuttempted. The man 
who stands on the sea-shore, or vvJlo rambles in the 
woods, seems to be the first man that ever stood on the 
siiore, or entered a grove, his sensations and his world 
are so novel and strange. Whilst I read the poets, 1 
think that nothing new can be said about, morning ajid 
evening; but when. 1 see the day bieak, I am not re¬ 
minded of these Homeric, or Shakspearian, or Miltonic, 
or Chaucerian pic tures. No; but Tfeel perhaps the pain 
of an alien world,--a world not vet subdued bv the 
thought; or, I am cheered by..the moist, warm, glitter¬ 
ing, building, melodious hour, that takes down the 
n&irofc'-^n-wlls of my soul, and extends its life and pulsa¬ 
tion to#hc very .horizon. That is morning, to cease for 
a bright hour to be a prisoner of tlijs sickly body, and 
to become as large as nature. 

o 2 
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The noonday darkness 6f the Atnerioan forest';*>he 
deep, echoing, aboriginal jvoods, where the living co¬ 
lumns of A the oak and hr tower up from the ruins $f the 
trees ot‘ the last millennium; wlere, from year to year, 
the eagle and the crow set no intruder; the, pines, 
bearded with savage moss, yet touched with grace by 
the violets at their feet; the bioad, cold rpvdand, which 
forms its Coat of vupou( with the stillness of subterranean 
crystallisation; and^ where the tiavellcr, amid the re¬ 
pulsive plants that are native in the swamp, tilings with 
pleasing lei ror of the distant town; this beauty—haggard 
and desert beauty, which the sun and the moon, the 
snow and the rain, repaint and vary—has never been re¬ 
corded [jy^cirt, yet is not indifferent to any passenger. 
All men are poets at heart. They’ serve Nature for 
bread, but her loveliness overcomes them sometimes. 
What mean these journeys to Niagara; these pilgrims 
to the White Hills? Men believe in the adaptations of 
'utility, always. In the mountains, they may believe m 
the adaptations of the eye. Undoubtedly, the changes 
of geology have"a relation to the prosperous sprouting 
of the com and peas in my kitchen garden ; but not 
less is there a relation of beauty between my soul and 
the {jin ""ags of Agiocochbok up there in tlie- clouds. 
Every inang when this is told, hearkens with joy, and 
yet his own conversation with nature is still unsung. 

Is it otherwise with civil history ? Is it not the lesson 
or our experience, that every man, were life long enough, 
would write history for himself? What else do these 
volumes of extracts and manuscript commentaries, that 
every scholar writes, indicate? Greek history is one 
thing to me; another to you. Since the birth of 
Niebuhr and Wolf, Roman and Greek History have 
been wnritten anew. Since Carlyle wrote French His¬ 
tory, we see that no history, that we have, is safe; but 
a nay/ classifier shall give it new and more philosophical 
s6^angement. Thucydides, Livy, have onl^psovidcd 
materials. The moment a man of genius prgpounces 
the name of the felasgi, of Athens, of the Etrurian, of 
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tluVfioifia^ people v instantly we see itieir stale under a* 
new aspect. As in poetry find history, s<3 in the either 
departments. Therf! are few^ masters or none. Reli¬ 
gion is yot to be seitle/1 on its fast foundations in the 
breast pf man ; and poJiticj, philosophy, letters"', anti art. 
As vet we hav^no thing but tendency and indication. 

.This starjiiy^ this wuiping of the best literary works 
from the adamant of nature, is especially observable in 
philosophy. Ijet it take what tone of pretension it will, 
to this complexion must it come/at last. Take, for 
example, the French Eclecticism, which Cousin esteems 
so conclusive : there is an optical illusion in it. It avows 
gieat pretensions. It looks as if they had got all truth, 
in taking all the systems, and had nothing* tj§ do, but to 
sift, and wash, and strain, and the gold and diamonds 
would remain m the last, colander. But, in fact, this is 
not so; for truth is such a fly-away, such a slyboots, 
so untransportable and imbarrelable a commodity, that , 
it is as bad to catch as light. Shut the shutters nevei; 
so quick, to keep all the light in, it is all in vam; it is 
gone before you can ciy, Hold. And so it haypeifs 
with our philosophy. Translate,Vdllare, distil all the 
systems, it steads y<5u nothing; for truth will not be 
compelled in any mechaim-al manner. But the first 
observation you make, in the sincere act of your nature, 
thong A on the veriest trifle, may oyen anew view of 
nature and of man, that, like a mei^tiuum, shall dissolve 
^11 theories in it; shall take up Greece, Rome, Stoicism, 
Eclecticism, and what not, as mere data and food for 
analysis, and dispose of your world-containing system, 
as a very little unit. A profound thought, anywhdVe, 
classifies all things’ A profound thought will lift Olym¬ 
pus. The book of philosophy is-.utily a fact, and no 
more inspiring fact than another, and no less; but a 
wise man will never esteem it imy thing final and trans- 
, cending. Go and talk with a man of genius, and the 
first word.,he utters, sets 'all your so-called knowledge 
afloatgted at large. Then Plato, Bacon, Cousin, con- 
descencT instantly to be men and mere facts. 
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C ' I by no means aim, in tfiese rernarks, to\iispar^e 
the ftierit of these or &f an^ existing compositions; I 
only say that such is tlie dread statiKe of Nature, which 
they all underlie, that any particular portraiture does 
not in any manner exclude ot forestall a new attempt., 
but, when considered by the soul, warps and shrinks 
away. The inundation of the spirit, sweejV away before 
it all our little architecture of wit and mommy, as straws 
and straw-huts before the torrent. W#.rks of the in¬ 
tellect are great only by comparison with each otliei : 
Ivanhoe and Waveiley compared with Castle Rad elide 
and the Porter novels; but nothing is great, — not 
mighty Horner and Milton,—beside the infinite Reason. 
It carries ttam away as a flood. They aie as a sleep. 

Thus is justice done to each generation and indi¬ 
vidual,—wisdom teaching man that he shall not hate, or 
fear, or mimic his ancestors; that he shall not bewail 
himself, as if the world were old, and thought were spent, 
and he were born into the dotage of things; for, by 
virtue of the Deity, thought renews itself inexhaustibly 
etcryaday,and thd thing whereon it, shines, though it were 
dust and sand, is a new subject with countless ielations. 

Ill Having thus spoken of the resources and the 
subject of the scholar, out of the same faith proceeds 
also the rule ( of Ins ambition and life. Let him know 
that the world is his, but lie must possess it by putting 
himself into harmony with the constitution of tilings. 
He must be a solitary, laborious, modest, and charitable 
soul. 

He must embrace solitude as a bride. ■ He must 
have his glees and his glooms alone. His own estimate 
must be mear-ure enough, his own praise reward enough 
for him. And whty. must the student be solitary and 
silent? That lie may become acquainted with his 
thought, If he pines irj a lonely place, hankering for 
for display, he is not in the lonely place; his 

.. is in the market; he does not see; In* does n<5t 

he does not think. But go cherish yoAsonl; 
‘"expel companions; set your habits to a life of solitude; 
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tjie% will the faculties rise faff and full within, like forest 
trees aiid field flowers; you will* have results, which, 
\?hen you meet you/ fellow men, you can communicate, 
and they tvill gladly receive. Do not go into solitude 
only thrit you may presently come into public* Such 
solitude deniesiftself; is public and stale. The public 
call get publi'f experience, but they wish the scholar to 
i ('place to iV'in those private, sincere, divine experiences, 
of which they have been defraudejl by dwelling in the 
street, It is the noble, manlike, just thought, which is 
the superiority demanded of you; and not crowds, but 
solitude confers this elevation. See distinctly, that it is 
nor insulation of place, but independence of spirit, that 
inessential; and "it is only as the garden, die cottage, 
the pasture, and the rock are a sort of mechanical aids 
1o this, that they are of value. .Think jilone, and all 
places are friendly and sacred. The poets who have 
lived in cities have been hermits still. Inspiiation makes 4 
solitude anywhere. Pindar, Raphael, Angelo, Diydcn, 
Dc Stael, dwell in crowds, it may be, but the instant 
thought comes, the crowd grows dim to their eye y their 
eye fixes on the horizpn,—on vaermt*spaee : they forget 
the byslandeis ; they spurn personal relations ; they deal 
with abstractions, with verities, with ideas. They are 
alone with the mind. . 

■* I 

Of course, 1 would not have any superstition about 
solitude. Let the youth study the uses of solitude and 
T>f society. Let him use both, not serve either. The 
icuson why an ingenious soul shuns society, is to the 
end of finding society. It repudiates the false, out of 
lo\e of the true., You can very soon learn all Chat 
society can teach you for one while. Its foolish routine, 
an indefinite multiplication of halls, concerts, rides, 
theatres, can teach you no more than a few can. Then 
accept the hint of shame,-of spiritual emptiness and 
waste, which true Nature gives you, and retire, and 
fiide* ’ioOk the door; shut the shutters; then welcome 
falls flte imprisoning rain,—dear hermitage of nature. 
Re-collect the spirits. Have solitary prayer and praise 
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digest and correct the pastAixperipncc. -Bleifd it \fyjSh 
the new and divine life? und c ‘grow with God. * 

You will pardon me, Gentlemeif, if 1 say, l <hirik 
that we have need of n more rigorous seholauie rule; 
such an asceticism, I mean, u.; only tlie hardihood and 
devotion of the scholar himself can enforce. We live in 
the sun and on the surface,—a thin, pldfosible, super¬ 
ficial existence, and talk of inuse and prophet, of ait 
and creation. But out of our shallow ant’i frivolous way 
of life, how can greutm-ss ever grow f Come, now, let 
us go and be dumb. Let in sit w itii our hands on our 
mouths, a long, austere, Pythagorean lustrum. Lot ns 
live in corneis, and do chines, and Miller, and weep, 
and (irudgt>Avith eves and heai ts that love the Lord. 
Silence, seclusion, austerity, may pit ice deep into the 
grandeur and secret of our 1> dug, and so doing, bring 
up out of secular daikness, the* sublimities of the moral 
v constitution. How mean to go blazing, a gaudy but¬ 
terfly, in fashionable or political saloons, the fool of so¬ 
ciety, the fool of notoriety, a topic for newspapers, a 
p.vce j>f the street, and forfeiting the real prorogatee ol 
the russet coat, the privacy, and the true and warm 
heart of the citizen ! 

Fatal to the man of letters 1 , fatal to man is the List of 
displaV, the seeming that unmake, our being. A mis¬ 
take of the main ei,vd to which they labour, is incub at 
to literary men, who, dealing with the oigan of language, 
—the subtlest, strongest, and longest-lived of man’s- 
creations, and only fitly used as the weapon of thought 
and of justice,—learn to enjoy the pride of playing w itli 
this*splendid engine, but rob it of its almightincss by 
failing to work with it. Extricating themselves from all 
the tasks of the wo/itk, the world levenges itself by ex¬ 
posing, at every turn, the folly of these incomplete, 
pedantic, useless, ghostly .creatures. The true scholar 
wiij^el that the richest romance,—the noblest fiction 
ever woven,—the heart and soul of beauty,—■* 
dferinclosed in human life. Itself of surpassing#alue, 
it is also the richest material for his creations. Ilow 
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jdc'A, of terror, of wi’* 
and kee^) th<» strain of 
jupptyr music that p»uU from it? its laws are concealed 
under thp details of d^ilv action. All action* is an ex- 
poiiiiicjir upon them. Ue mu>t bear Ins share of the 
common load. He must work with men in houses, and 
not with they names m books. 11 is needs, appetites, 
tali •nts, affections, accomplishments, are key* that open 
to him lhe^>ea*tiinl mimeum of Human life. Why should 
he read it as an Arabian tale, andVot know, in his own 
beating bosom, it.-, sweet and smart ( Out of love and 
hatred, out of eunnues, and boiiovwugs, and lendings, 
and tut viiess ami pain ; out of wooing ^ 

and worshipping; of uavulmg undenting, and 

watching and < m will of di~gi;uv and Hontcinpl; 
(’unit? our mill a, ■ “<■ . ue and beautiful Jaws. Let 1 
linn not slm i.s .-on; b t him l*arn it by heart, bet 

him endeavour < tly, lna\» Iv, and cheerfully, to soke,, 

the pioblem of that life which is set before him; and 
tins, by punctual action, and not, by piornises or dreams. 
Believing, as m God, m dm pn senccand favour of the 
grandest influences, ut him de*t*rvV that favour, and 
learn how to receive*and use it, hy Hdelity also to tile, 
low or ybsei vances. 

Tins lesson is, taught, willi emphasis m the hlc*of the 
d •actor of tin.-. ago, and allurds^lhe explanation of 
Jo-, success. Uonapaite lepicscnts truly a great recent 
Revolution, which we in this country, please God, shall 
cany to its farthest consummation. Not the least in¬ 
stinctive passage in modern history, seems to me a trait 
of Napoleon, exhibited to the English when he became 
their pnsoner. On coming on board the Bellemphon , 
a tile of English solders,diuvvn up.#n deck, gave him a 
military salute. Napoleon observed that their manner 
of handling their arms di(l’erc.d < fiom the French exeicise; 

, and, putting aside the guns of those nearest, him, walked 
up to 4 soldier, took, his gun, and himself went through 
the motion in the French mode. The English officers 
and men looked on with astonishment, and inquired if 
such familiarity was usual with the Emperor. 


.*• LfrEitARY 

Vft.ll M l now; its secrets Mitende 
'and of fate ? How can hfe*catc(* 
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^In tli>s instance, as always^hat man, w.ith iTiatev^r 
defects or vicc9, represented performance in lieu of pre- 
^ tension. Feudalism and Orientalism* had loner enojugh 
thought it ‘majestic to <lo nothings the modern .majesty 
consists m woik. lie belonged to a class fast growing 
in the world, who think that what a mar^can do is Ins 
greatest ornament, and that he always\:onsults his. 
dignity by doing it. He was not a believer in, luck ; he 
had a faith, like sight, m the ‘application ot means to 
ends. Means to ends 1 is the motto of all Ins behaviour. 
He believed that all the great captains of anticjuity per¬ 
formed their exploKs only by correct combinations, and 
^hy justly comparing the relation between means and 
consequences*; eilbrts and obstacles. The \ulgar call 
good fortune that which really is produced by the cal- 
' dilations of genius. But Napoleon, thus faithful to 
x facts, liad also this downing merit: that, whilst he be- 
Jieved in number and weight, and omitted no part of 
prudence, he believed also in the tiecdom and quite in¬ 
calculable. force of the soul. A man of infinite caution, 
hefncffilectcd never 1 the least particular of prepaiation, of 
patjenr adaptation ;' ybt, nevertheless, he had a sublime 
confidence, as m his all, m tlie salliek of the courage, and 
the faith in his destiny, wlneh, at the right moment, 
repaired all losses, and demolished cavalry, infantry, 
king, and kaisar, asi with inesistible thunderbolts.- As 
they say the bough of the tree has the character of the 
leaf, and the whole tree of the bough ; so, it is cm ions to, 
remark, Bonaparte's army partook of this double strength 
of the captain; for, whilst strictly supplied m all its 
appdintiuenUs and everything expected from the valour 
and discipline of every platoon, in Hank and centre, yet 
always remained hid 4 total trust in the prodigious revo¬ 
lutions of foitune, which his reserved Imperial Guard 
were capable of working, if, in all else, the day was lost. 

, Here;rhe 'ivas .-ubjimc. He no longer calculated the 
chadiife of the cannon-ball. He was faithful ip .tactics 
to the uttermost; and when all tactics had come to an 
end, then he dilated., and availed himself of the mighty 
saltations of the most formidable aoldiers in nature. 
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\Lfit tifc scholar. apprecljftQ this combination of gifts, 
which, applied to better purpose, make true wisdom. 
*He is a revealer T)f things. Let. him first # learn the 
things. *Let him not/too eager to grasp some badge 
of regard, omit the work to be done. Let him know, 
that, though t^c success of the rnaiket is in the reward, 
tame success^ the doing; that in the private obedience 
to his mi^d; in the sedulous inquiry, day* after day, 
year after yeift, to know how t^iething stands; in the 
n>e of all means, and most, in the reverence of the hum¬ 
ble commerce and humble needs of life,—to hearken 
what they say, and so, by mutual reaction of thought 
and life, to make thought solid, and life wise; and iri ay 
contempt for the gabble of to-day’s opinion, the seeret 
of the world is to be learned, and the skifl tiuly to 
unfold it is acquired. Or, rutl^er, is not, that, by 1 
this discipline, the refractoriness of the usurping senses 
and of the perverted will is overcome, and the lower* 
faculties of man are subdued to docility ; through which, 
as an unobstructed channel, the soul now easily and 
gladly flows ? ’ * * 

The good scholar will not refuse'to bear the yoke in 
his youth; to know, if he can, the uttermost secret of 
toil ar#d endurance; to make his own hands acquainted 
with the soil by which he is fed, and the s^'cat that goes 
befall* comfort and luxuiy. Let hiup pay his tithe, and 
serve the world as a true and noble man; never forget¬ 
ting to worship the immortal divinities, who whisper to 
the poet, and make him the utterer of melodies that 
puree the ear of eternal time. If he have this twofold 
goodness—the drill and the inspiration—then he* has 
health; then he is a whole, and not a fragment; and 
the perfection of his endowment, w-ifl appear in his com¬ 
positions. Indeed, this twofold merit characterises ever 
the productions of great masters. The man of genius 
should occupy the whole space between God, or pure , 
Inind, and the multitude of uneducated men. He must 
draw from the infinite Reason, on one side; and he 
must penetrate into the heart and sense of the crowd, 
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on the other. From one, hevtaust diaw his st'Jcmrtfo.* 
to the other, lie must o\vi> his aim. The one yokes him 
to the real: the other, to the apparent. At one pole, 
is Reason; at the oilier, Common Sense. If lie be 
defective at cither extreme of tihe scale, his philosophy 
will seern low and utilitarian ; or it will appear too vague 
and indefinite for the uses of life. 

The student, as we all along insist, is great only by 
being passive to the superincumbent spu.l. Let this 
faith, then, dictate all' his action. Snares and bnbes 
abound to mislead him; let him be true nevertheless. 

** His success has its* penis too* There issornewh.it in¬ 
convenient and injurious in his position. They whom 
bis thoughts?*have entertained or inflamed, seek him 
before yet' they have learned the hard conditions of 
' thought. They seek him, that he may turn his lump 
c upon the dark riddles whose solution they think is m- 
«scribed on the walls of their being. They find that he 
is.a poor, ignorant man, in a white-seamed, rusty coat, 
like themselves, nowise emitting a continuous stream of 
light, hut now atid'then a jet of luminous thought, fol¬ 
lowed try total darkiiess; moreover, that he cannot 
make, of his infrequent,illumination^ a portable taper to 
carry whither he would, and explain now this dark riddle, 
now that. Sorrow ensues. The scholar, regrets to dump 
the hope of ingenuous boys; and the youth has lost a 
star out of his new flaming firmament. Hence the 
temptation to the scholar to mistily; to hear the ques- , 
tion; to sit upon it; to make an answer of words, in 
lack of the oracle of things. Not the less let him be cold 
and true, and wait in patience, knowing that truth can 
make even silence eloquent and memorable. Always 
truth is policy enough .for him. Let him open his breast 
to all honest inquiry, and be an artist superior to tricks 
of art. .Show frankly, as, a saint would do,#all your 
.expended, yom methods, tools, and means. Welcome 
all coiners to the freest use of the same. Ap,d out of* 
this superior frankness and charity, yqu shall learn 
higher secrets of your nature, which gods will bend and 
aid you to communicate 
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ft*If, with a high trust, ile.ean thus submit himself to 
the supreme soul, he wilt, find* that ample rcturtis are 
0 poifred into his l?osom^ out of what seemed hours of 
obstruction and loss. # Let him not grieve too much on 
accoilnt of unfit associeftes. When he sees how much 
thought heyowes to tlie disagreeable antagonism of 
•various poisons who pass and cross him, he can easily 
think in a society of perfect sympathy, no word, 
no rfet, no record, would be. IJe will learn, that it is 
not much matter what he reads, what he does. Be a 
scholar, and he shall have the scholar's part of every¬ 
thing. As, in the counting-room, the merchant care^ 
little whether the cargo be hides?or barilla; the trans^ 
action, a letter of credit or a transfer of stocks; be it 
what it may, Ins commission comes gently out of it; so 
you shall get your lesson out of tjie hoiy and the object,* 
whether it be a concentrated or a wasteful employment^ 
even in reading a dull book, or working off a stint of 
mechanical day labour, which your necessities or the 
necessities of others impose. 

Gentlemen, I have ventured to offer vou these ebn- 
sideratious upon thp scholar’s place, and hope, because 
I thought, that, standing, as many of you now do, on 
lire threshold of this College, gut and ready to go and 
assume tasks, public and piivato, in your country, you 
would not be sorry to be admonished o! those primary 
duties of the intellect, whereof you will seldom hear from 
the lips of your new companions. You will hear every 
day the maxims of a low prudence. You will hear, that 
the first duty is to get land and money, place and name. 

“ What is this T/utli you seek ? What is this Beauty?” 
men will ask, with derision. If, nevertheless, God have 
called any of you to explore triftlf and beauty, be bold, 
be fiim, be true. When you shall say, 4< As others do, 
so will I. I renounce, l an^sorry for it, my early visions; 

I must eat the good of the land, and let learning and ro¬ 
mantic expectations go, until a more convenient season •** 
—then dids ihe man in you; then once more perish the 
juds of ^frt, and poetry and sciejyee, as they nave died 
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hold yourself fast by the intellect. "Feel that it is* this 
domineering temper of the sensvxl world, that creates 
the extreme need of the priesto of science; and that it 
is the office and right of the intellect to make and not to 
take its estimate. Bend to the persuasion ft hich is flow¬ 
ing to you from every object in Nature, to be/ts tongue 
to the heart of man, and to show the besotted world how 
passing fair is wisdom. Forewarned that the voice of the 
times and the country is an excessive pretension, let us 
^eek the shade, and find wisdom in neglect. Be content 
,lvith a little light, so it be your own. Explore, and 
explore, and*explore. Be neither chided nor flattered 
out of your position of perpetual inquiry. Neither 
dogmatise yourself, nor accept another’s dogmatism. 
Why should you renounce your right to traverse the 
•star-lit deserts of truth, for the premature comforts of an 
acre, house, and barn? Truth also has ils roof, and 
bed, and board. Make yourself necessary to the world, 
anti mankind will give you bread, and if not store of it, 
yet sucii as shall net' take away your pioperty in all 
men’s possessions, in all men’s affections, in art, in na¬ 
ture, and in hope. 

You’will not fear, that I am enjoining too stern an 
asceticism. Ask nett, Of what use is a scholarship*that 
systematically retreats? or, Who-is the better for the 
philosopher who conceals his accomplishments, and 
hides his thoughts from the waiting world ' f Hides Jus 
thoughts! Jlide the sun and moon. Thought is all 
light', and publishes itself to the universe. It will speak, 
though you ^ ere dumb, by its own miraculous organ. 
It will flow om. of ycMi*actions, your manners, and your 
foce. It will bring you friendships. It will impledge 
you to truth bv the love and expectation of generous 
•fllipds. By viiue of the l$ws of that Nature, which is 
OiWJ and perfect, it shall yield every sincere gotfd that is' 
in the soul, to the scholar beloved of carta and heaven. 
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already in a thousand thousand men. Too hou? of thr 
choice is the crisis of vour liistorv; and see that voi 
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T^E METHOD OF NATURE. 


AX ORATION DELIVERED BEFORE THE SOCIETY OF THE 
ADbLFllI, IN WATEIIVILLE COLLEGE, IN MAINE, 

Al'Oust 11, 1841. * 


Gentlemen, 

Let us exchange congratulations^on the enjoyments and* 
the promises of tliis day, and this hour. A literary an¬ 
niversary is a celebration of the intellect, and so tho 
* inlet of a great force into the assembly of tho learned, 
and through them into the woild. The land we live in 
has no interest so dear, if'it knew‘its want, as the’fit 
consecration of days of reason ‘add thought. v Where 
there is no vision, tfic people perish. The scholars are 
the jwiesls of that thought which establishes the foun¬ 
dations of the earth. No matter what is their* special 
work or profession, they stand for^thc spiritual interest 
of the world, and it is a common calamity if they neglect 
their post in a country where the material interest is so 
piedominant as it is in America. We hear something 
too much of the results of machinery, commerce, and 
the useful arts. We are a puny and a fickle 'folk. 
Avarice, hesitation, and following, are our diseases. 
Tiie rapid wealth which hundred! in the community 
acquire in trade, or by the incessant expansions of our 
population and arts, enchants the eyes of all the rest: 
the luck of one is the hope bf thousands, and the prox¬ 
imity of^he, bribe acts like, the neighbourhood of a 
gold nunc to impoverish the farm, the school, the church, 
the nousty/aud the very body ami Mature of man. 
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1 I do not wish to look witbuiour aspect at tli/indus- 
trioug manufacturing viHage, *or the mart of commerce. 

1 love the music of the watei^wheek; I value the orail-i 
way; I feel the pride which llnNaght of a ship inspires; 
I look ou trade and every mechanical craft as education 
also. But let me discriminate what is precious herein. 
There is in each of these works one act of Invention, one 
intellectual.step, or short series of steps taken,; that act 
or step is the spiritual ae'i: all the rest is itaere repetition 
of the same a. thousand times. And I will not be de¬ 
ceived into admiring the routine of handicrafts ami 
^mechanics, how splendid soever the result, any more 
^hJm I admire the routine of the scholars or clerical class. 
That splendid results ensue liom the labours of stupid 
men, is flit* fiuit of higher laws than tlieir will, and the 
routine is not to be praised for it. I would not have 
tile labourer sacrificed to the splendid result—I would 
Inol have the labourer saciiliced to my convenience and 

mf 

pride, mu to that of a great class of such as me. Let 
there be worse cotton and better men. Tbe weaver 
should not be bereaved of* that nobility which comes 
from die superiority to his work, and the knowledge 
that the product or the skill is a momentary end of no 
value, except so far as it embodies bis spiritual preroga¬ 
tives. ‘ If 1 see nothing to admire in the unit, shall I 
admire a million units'' Men stand’in awe of the city, 
but do not honour any individual-citizen ; and are con¬ 
tinually yielding to this daz?ling result of numbers, that, 
which they would never yield to the solitary example of 
any one. 

Whilst, therefore, the multitude of men live to de¬ 
grade each ither, and give currency to desponding 
doctrines* the ..choliar must be a hunger of hope, and 
must reinforce man against himself. 1 sometimes be¬ 
lieve that our literary anniversaries will presently assume 
a greater impoi ranee, as the eyes of men open to their 
capabilities. Here, a new set of distinction, a new 
order of ideas, prevail. Here, we set a*b&und to the 
respectability of wealth, and a bound to the pretensions 
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of the lawrtind the church. v The bigot mu$t cease to be 
a* bigot to-day. Into our charmed circle, power caifnot 
c^ter; «aud the sturdiest dej/fender of existing institutions 
feels the terrific inflammability of this air, which con¬ 
denses heat in every cornor, that may restore to the 
elements the fabrics of ages. Nothing solid is secure; 
everything tilth’ and rocks. Even the scholar is not 
safe; he tog is searched and revised. Is liis*learning 
dead? Is he nving in his memory J? The power of mind 
is not mortification, but life. Bui- come forth, thou 
curious child! hither, thou loving, all-hoping poet ! 
hither, thou tender, doubting heart, who hast, not yet 
found any place in the world's market fit for thee; any 
wares which thou couldst buy or sell—so Luge is thy 
love and ambition—thine and not theirs is the hour. 
Smooth thy brow, and hope and love on,/or the kind 
heaven justifies thee, and the whole world lecls that 
thou only art in the right. 

•We ought to celebrate this hour by expressions of 
manly joy. Not thanks, not prayer seem quite the 
highest or truest name for our communication with the 
infinite,—but glad and conspiring rdcfcption: reception 
that becomes giving in'its turn, as the receiver is only 
the All-Qivcr in part and in infancy. I cannot—nor 
can any man—speak precisely of things so sublime/but 
it seems* to me, the wit of man, his strength* his grace, 
his tendency, his art, is.the grace and the presence of 
\$pd. It is beyond explanation. When all is said and 
done, the rapt saint is found the only logician. Not 
exhortation, not argument, becomes our lips, but paeans 
of joy and praise. But not of adulation : we are too 
nearly related in the deep of the mind to that we honour. 
It is God in us which checks the 1 alienage of petition 
by a grander thought. In the bottom of the heart, it 
'is said, “ I am, and by me, O child! this fair body and 
world of thine stands and grows. 1 am ; all things are 
raise: and yjl mine are thine.” 

The festival of the intellect, and the return to its 
source, cast p/ strong light on the always interesting 
' li 
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topics of Mpn and N^turet^ We are forcibly'Yeniiiided 
of the old want. Tlfere no man; there hath nev6r 
been. ( The Intellect still as^s that a man may lve born. 
The flame of life flickers feebw in human breasts. We 
demand of men a richness «and universality we do not 
find. Great men do not content us. It is their soli¬ 
tude, not their force, that makes th&n conspicuous. 
There is* somewhat indigent and tedious about them. 
They are poorly tied to one thought, ulf ihey are pro¬ 
phets, they are egotists; if polite and various, they arc 
shallow. How tardily men arrive at any thought! how 
tardily they pass from it to another thought! The crystal 
sphere of thought is as concentrical as the geological 
structure‘of the globe. As all our soils and rocks lie in 
strata, concentric strata, so do all men’s thinkings run 
laterally, never vertically. Here comes by a great in¬ 
quisitor with auger and pluinb-line, and will bore an 
Artesian well through all our conventions and theories, 
and pierce to the core of things. But as soon as he 
probes one crust, behold gimlet, plumb-line, and phi¬ 
losopher, all take a lateral direction, in spite of all 
resistance, as if'stone strong wind took everything oil' 
its feet, and if you come month'after nionili to see what 
progress our reformer has made, not an in^Ji lias he 
pierced ; you still find him with new words in the old 
place, floating about in new parts of the same, old vein 
or crust. The new book says- t£ I will give you the key 
to Nature,” and we expect to go like a thunderbolt, ft 
the centre. But the thunder is a surface phenomenon, 
makes o skin-deep cut, and so does the sage. The 
wedge turns out to be a rocket. Thus a man lasts hut 
a very htrle while, for his mononiania becomes insup- 
portably icdious^Ln a few months. It is so with every 
book and person: and yet—and yet—we do not take 
up a new book, or meet, a new man, without a pulse^ 
tett of expectation. And this discontent with the poor 
^nd pinched result, this invincible hope of a more ade¬ 
quate interpreter, is the sure prediction iuf his advent. 

In the absence of man we turn to natutq, which stands 
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noxix ■ ln#the divine order, intellect is primary; nature, 
secondary: it is the memorj- of the mind. That which 
GiK’.e existed in intdlect jffc pure law, has ncj>\v taken 
bod' r as Nature. It tvsfsted already in the mind in 
solution now, it has beei*pre6ipitated, and the bright 
sediment is the world. We can never be quite strangers 
or. inferiors in nature. We are parties to its existence; 
it is flesh o^our flesh, and bone of our bone.. But we 
no longer hold <it by the hand : foe have lost our mira¬ 
culous power: our arm is no more al? strong as the frost; 
nor our will equivalent to gravity and the elective attrac¬ 
tions. Yet we can use Nature as a convenient slandaid, 
and the meter of our rise and fall. It has this advan¬ 
tage as a witness—it will not lie, it cannot be debauched. 
When man curses. Nature still testifies to tfuth and 
love. We may, therefoie, safely study, the miml in 
Ndture, because we cannot steadily grt/e on it m mind; 
as we explore the face of the sun in a pool, when our 
eyes cannot brook Ins direct, splendours. 

It seerns to me, therefore, that it were some suitable 
pjean, if we should piously celebrate This hour by ex-* 
plormg the Method of Nature. 'Bet us see tlkit y as 
nearly as we can, and try how far it is transferable to 
the litesary life. Every earnest glance we give to the 
realities around us, with intent to learn, proceeds*from 
a holy* impulse, and is really songs pi Aise. What 
dilference can it make whether it take the shape of ex¬ 
hortation, or of passionate exclamation, or of scientific 
statement? These are forms merely. Through them wc 
express, at last, the fact, that God has done thus or thus. 

In treating a subject so large, in which we must 
necessarily appeal fo the intuition, and aim much more 
to suggest, than to describe, I kr/mt it is not easy to 
speak with the precision attainable on topics of Jess 
scope, I have no taste for, partial statements: they 
disgust me also. I do not wish in attempting to paint 
a«man, to describe an air-fed, unimpassioned, impossible 
ghost. My> tyes and ears are revolted by any neglect 
of the physic,d facts, the limitations man. And yet 
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one who conceives the frup^rdef of Mature, ai. d beho'lcls 
the Visible as proceeding from the invisible, cannot state 
his thought, without seemif^ to ihose who study the 
physical laws, to do them sothfe injustice. There is an 
intrinsic defect in the organ. Language overstates. 
Statements of the infinite are usually felt to be unjust to 
the finite, and blasphemous. Empedocles undoubtedly 
spoke a truth of thought, when he said, “ J am God;" 
but the moment it was out of his moiflh, it became a 
lie to the ear; and' the world revenged itself for the 
seeming -arrogance, by the good story about his shoe. 
How can I hopeffor better hap in my attempts to enun¬ 
ciate spiritual facts? Thus only; as far as I share the 
influx of truth, so fir shall I be felt by every true per¬ 
son to shy what is just. 

The method of Nature: who could ever analyse it? 
That rushing stream will not stop to be observed. We 
can never surprise Nature in a corner; never find the 
end of a thread; never tell where to set the first stone. 
The bird hastes to lay her egg: the egg hastens to be a 
bird. The wholeness we admire in the order of the 
world', is the result bf infinite distribution. Its smooth¬ 
ness is the smoothness of the pitch of the cataract, lls 
permanence is a perpetual inchoation. Every natural 
fact is an emanation, and that from which it emanates is 
an emanation alsp; and from every emanation b a new 
emanation. If anything could- stand still, it would be 
crushed and dissipated by the torrent it resisted, and $ 
it .were a mind, would be crazed; as insane persons are 
those who hold fast to one thought, and do not flow 
with the course of Nature. Not the cause, but an ever 
novel effect, Nature descends always from above. It is 
unbroken obedience? The beauty of these fair objects 
is imported into them from a metaphysical and eternal 
.spring, all animal and vegetable forms, the physio- * 
Jogist 1 lflBeues that no'chemistry, no mechanics, cam 
acemlrrrfor the facts, but a mysterious .principle of life 
mpjfc be assumed, which not only inhabits the organ, 
>b^piiakes the organ. ■ ' 
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*How ’s^ent, how sp(iciotts t what room for all, yet 
without place to insert an afc>m,-Vin graceful succession 
ip eqmjd fulness, in 4>alanq£d beauty, the dance of the 
hours goe§ forward still .^ Like an odour of incense, like 
a strain .of music, like a sl%ep, it is inexact and, bound¬ 
less. ft will not be dissected, nor unravelled, nor shown. 
.Away, profane philosopher! seekest thou in Nature the 
cause ? This refers to that, and that to the next, and 
the next to the 4hird, and everything refers. Thou must 
ask in another mood, thou must fetlfl it and love it, thou 
must behold it in a spirit as grand as that by which it 
exists, ere thou canst know the law. Known it will not 
be, but gladly beloved and enjoyed. 

'fhe simultaneous life throughout the whole body, the 
equal serving of innumerable ends without fhe least 
emphasis or preference to any, but the steady degrada¬ 
tion of each to tlie success of all, allows the understanding 
no place to work. Nature can only be conceived as 
existing to a universal and not to a particular end, to a, 
universe of ends, and not to one,-— a woik of ecstasy , 
to be represented by a circular movement, as intention 
might be signified by a straight line of definite length. 
Each effect strengthens every other. There is no revolt 
in all thejdngdoms from the commonweal: no detachment 
of an individual. Hence the catholic character Much 
makes every leaf an exponent of the jvorld.* When we 
behold the landscape in .a poetic spirit, we do not reckon 
individuals. Nature knows neither palm nor oak, but 
only vegetable life, which sprouts into forests, and 
festoons the globe with a garland of grass and vines. 

That no single end may be selected and Nath re 
judged thereby, appears from this, that if man himself 
be considered as the end, and it be*ussumed that the 
final cause of the world is to make holy or wise or 
beautiful men, we see that it hqs not succeeded. Head 
^alternately in natural and in civil history, a treatise of 
agronomy, for example, with a volume of French 
Memoires servir. AVhen we have spent Our wonder 
in computing this wasteful hospitality with which boon 
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Nature turns on new firmaments without enf? into her 
wide common, as fastis th& madrepores make coral,—. 
suns and^planets hospitable V soufe,—and then ahortan 
the sight to look into this couV* of Louis 1 Quatorze, and 
see the game that is played tiherc,—duke and iparshal, 
abbc and madame,—~a gambling-table where each is 
laying traps for the other, where the end is ever by some 
lie or fetch to outwit your rival and ruin him with tin’s 
solemn fop in wig and Stars—the king;»*one can hardly 
help asking if this planet is a fair specimen of the so 
generous astronomy, and if so, whether the experiment 
have not failed, and whether it be quite worth while to 
make more, and glut the innocent space with so poor an 
article. 

I think we feel not much otherwise, if, instead of be¬ 
holding foolish nations, we take the great and wise men, 
the eminent souls, and narrowly inspect their biography. 
None of them seen by himself, and his pcrlbimance 
compared with his promise or idea, will justify the cost 
of that enormous apparatus of means by wdiich this 
Spotted and defected person was at la*t procured. 

To 1 questions of this sort, Nature replies, “I grow, 
I grow 7 .” All is nascent, infant. When w 7 e are dizzied 
with the arithmetic of the- savant toiling to compute the 
length of her line, the return of her curve, we are steadied 
by the perception that a great deal is doing; that all 
seems just begun ; remote aims are in active accomplish¬ 
ment. W T e can point nowhere to anything final; IhkV 
tendency appears on all hands: planet, system, con¬ 
stellation, rotal Nature is growing like a field of maize 
in 'July; b becoming somewhat else ; is in rapid meta¬ 
morphosis. The embryo does not’ more strive to be 
man than yonder buir of light we call a nebula tends to 
be a ring, a comet, a globe, and parent of new stars. 
Why slW^ki not, then,, these messieurs of Versailles 
strut^^dTpfof for tabourets and ribbons, for a season,., 
without prejudice to their faculty to .rup on better 
errands by anrl by ? f 

; But Nature seems further to reply, f have ventured 
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so*greaL * stake as my Success, in no single creature. I 
have not yet arrived at any*end.% The gafdcncr aims to 
jvoduce a fine peach or p/jfhY, but my aim is the health 
of the vvhple tree,—root*,, stern, loaf, flower, arfd seed,— 
and bv no means the pampering of a monstrous pericarp 
at the expense of all the other functions.” 

. In short, the spirit and peculiarity of that impression 
Nature makes on us is this, that it does not exist to 

i * | 

any one or to*any number of particular ends, but to 
numberless and endless benefit; that there is in it no pri¬ 
vate will, no rebel leaf or limb; but the whole is oppressed 
by one superincumbent tendency, obeys that redundancy 
or excess of lift 1 which in conscious beings we call ecstasy. 

With this conception of the genius or method of 
Nature, let. us go back to man. It is true he pretends 
to give aecouut of himself to himself; but, at the last, 
what lias he to recite but the fact that t lit re is a Life not 
to be described or known otherwise than by possession> 
What account can he give of his essence, more than so 
it was to be/ ? The royal reason, the Grace of God, 
seems ^he only description of our multiform but evgr 
identical fact. There is virtue, there is genius, ^here is 
success, or there is dot. There is the incoming or the 
receding of God : that is all we can affirm ; and we can 
show neither how nor why. Self-accusation, remorse, 
and the didactic morals of self-denial and#trife with sin, 
is a view we are constrained by our constitution to take 
of the fact seen from the platform of action; but seen 
fiom the platform of intellection, there is nothing for u.i 
but piaisc and wonder. 

The fact of facts is the termination of the world in a 
man. This appears to be the last victory of intelligence. 
The universal does not attract until housed in an 
individual. Who heeds the waste abyss of possibility l 
The ocean is everywhere the same, but it has no character 
until seen with the shore or the ship. Who would value 
<emy number of miles of Atlantic brine bounded by lines 
of latitudc\nd lungitude ? Confine it by granite rocks, 
let it wash irshoic where wise men dwell, and it is filled 
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'ifrith expression; and the ppint'of greatest interest ‘is 
where the land and water meet. So must we admire in* 
man, the form of the forml&sL the concentration o,f the, 
vast, tlie House of reason, the cave of memory. , Sec the 
play of thoughts’, what niml^Jc gigantic creatures are 
these! what saurians, what palaiotheria shall be named 
with these agile movers ? The great Pan of old, whp 
was clotlied in a leopard skin to signify the beautiful 
variety of things, and the firmament, his coat''of stars,— 
was but the representative of thee, O rich and various 
Man! thou palace of sight and sound, carrying in thy 
senses the morning and the night and the unfathomable 
galaxy; in thy brain, the geometry of the city of God ; 
in thy heart, tlie bower of love and the realms of right 
and wrong. An individual man is a fruit which it cost 
all tlie foregoing ages to form-and ripen, lie is strong, 
not to do, but to live ; l not in his arms, lmt in his heart; 
'not as an agent, but as a fact. The history of the 
genesis, or the old mythology, repeats itself in the ex¬ 
perience of every child., He too is a demon or god 
thrown into a particular chaos, where he strives ever to 
lead tilings from disorder into order. Each individual 
soul is such, in virtue of its being'a power to translate 
the world into some particular language of its ojvn ; if 
not into a picture, a statue, or a dance,—why, then, 
into a trade, m art* a science, a mode of living, a con¬ 
versation, a character, an influence* You admire pictures; 
but it is as impossible lor you to paint a right picture, „ 
as for grass to bear apples. But when the genius comes, 
it makes fingers: it is pliancy, and the power of trans¬ 
ferring the affair in the street into oils and colours. 
Raphael must be born, and Salvator must be born. 

Theie is no attractiveness like that of a new man. 
The sleepy nations are occupied with their political 
routiue. England, France, and America read Parlia¬ 
mentary jkgftatv», vyhieh no high genius now enlivens; 
and ni>body will read them who trusts his own eye h 
‘oniy-itftey who are deceived by the popular Repetition of 
<]isjir^uishccl names. But whoa Napolecta unrols his 
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map, tl #2 ey§ is comm‘and»d by original power, When 
Chatham leads the debate, mefrmay well listen, because 
they*nnist listen, *A mar^ a personal ascendancy, is the 
only groat phenomenon. When Nature has "work to be 
done,-she creates a genks to do it. Follow the great 
.man, and you shall sec what the world has at heart in 
fhese ages. There is no omen like that. 

But what strikes us in the fine genius is that which 
belongs of right to every one, *Let us speak plainly and 
with no false humility. The huftfility which is the orna¬ 
ment of man in the presence of the ideal good and fair, 
is not to cloud his perception of thatenergy which lie is. 
A man should know himself for a necessary actor. A 
Jink was wanting between two craving parts of Nature,' 
and he was hurled into being ns the bridge over that 
yawning need, the mediator betwixt two else umnar-* 
nageable facts. His two parents held each of one of 
the wants, and the union of foreign constitutions in Iiirfi, 
'enables him to do gladly and gracefully what the assem¬ 
bled human race could not have sufficed to do. lie 
knows his own materials; everywhere he applies himself 
to Ins work ; he cannot read, he eftnnot think, he cannot 
look, but he unites the hitherto separated strands into a 
perfect coid. What are the thoughts we utter but the 
reason of our incarnation? To utter these thoughts we 
took* flesh, missionaries of the everlasting word which 
will be spoken. Should not a man be sacred to himself 
and to men ? Is it for him to account himself cheap 
and superfluous, or to linger by the way-side for oppor¬ 
tunities? Did he not come into being because some¬ 
thing must be done which lie and no other is and does ? 
If only he sees, the world will be visible enough. He 
need not study where to stand*, Aor to put things in 
favourable lights; in him is the light,—from him all 
things are to their centre illuminated. What patron shall 
he ask for employment and reward? Hereto was he 
•born, to deliver the thought of his heart from the universe 
to the uni Also, to do an office which Nature could not 
for >r lie be discharged from rendering, and then 
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immerge again into holy silence'and eternitybut of 
which*as a man he arose?. fc G&d is rich, and many more 
men than one he harbours i& his bosom, biding their 
time and the needs -and the beauty of all. Is not this 
the theory of every man’s geniws or faculty ? Why then 
goest thou, as some Boswell or listening worshipper, to 
this saint or to that? That is the only /^-majesty. 
Here art thou with whom so long the universe travelled 
in labour; darest thou think meanly of <hy!elf whom 
the stalwart "Fate brought forth to unite ids ragged sides, 
to shoot the gulf,—to reconcile the irreconcilable ? 

Whdst a necessity so great caused the man to exist, 
his health and erectness consist in the fidelity with which 
'he transmits influences from the vast and universal to 
the point On which his genius can act. The ends are 
’ momentary; they are vents or the current of inward 
life which increases as'it is spent. A man’s wisdom is 
cio know that all ends arc momentary, that the best end 
must instantly be superseded by a better. But there is 
a mischievous tendency in him to transfer his thought 
frOm the life to thcemls, to quit lus agency, and rest in 
his acts*: the tool runs away with the workman, the 
human with the divine. I conceive a man as always 
spoken to from behind, and unable to turn his hcqd and 
see the Speaker. In all the millions who have heard the 
voice, none e\'£r savy the face. As children in their play 
run behind each other, and seize .one bv the ears and 
make him walk before them, so is the. spirit our unseen 
pilot. That well-known voice speaks in all languages, 
governs all nu n, and none ever caught a glimpse of its 
forin. r If the man will exactly obey it, it will adopt, him, 
so that he shall not any longer separate it from himself 
in his thought: he shall seem to be it—lie shall be it 
If he listen with insatiable ears, richer and greater wisdom 
is taudit him, the Sound swells to a ravishing music, he 
is borK. away ;»& with a flood, he becomes careless of 
his food and of his house, he is the fool ofjjdeas, and 
lead®;a heavenly life. But if his eye is set ofi the things 
to be clone, and not on the truth ’■fiat is still taught, and 
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lor-tne^saice of which the things are to be done, then the 
voice gTows feint* and a£ lastNs but a liumming* in his 
> ears* His health tmd greatness consist in his being the 
channel through which heaven, flows to earth; in short, 
in fulness in which an ecstatical state takes place in 
him. It is pitiful to be an artist, when, by forbearing 
.to be artists, we might be vessels tilled with the Divine 
overflowings, enriched by the circulations of.omniscience 
and omnipresence. Are there rfot moments in the history 
of heaven when the human raceVas not counted by in¬ 
dividuals, but was only the influenced, was God in distri¬ 
bution, God rushing into multiform benefit? It is sublime 
to receive, sublime to love; but this lust of imparting 
as from us .—this desire to be loved, the wish to be re- 
cognized as individuals, is finite—comes of a Ibwer strain. 

Shall I say, then, that, as far as we can trace the na-* 
tural history of the soul, its health consists in the fulness 
of its reception,—call it piety, call it veneration,—in tlio 
fact that enthusiasm is organised therein. What is best 
in any work of art, but that part which the work itself 
seems to require and do; that winch the man canrtot 
do again ; that which flows from* the hour and thcoc- 
casion, like the eloquence of men in a tumultuous debate ? 
It was always the theory of literature, that the word of 
a poet was authoritative and final. He was supposed 
to ba the mouth of a Divine wisdonj. AWi rather envied 
bis ’circumstances than his talent. We too could have 
gladly prophesied standing m that place. We so quote 
our Scriptures; and the Greeks so quoted Homer, 
Theognis, Pmdar*and the rest. If the theory has re¬ 
ceded out of modern criticism, it is because we lia\e not 
had poets. Whenever they appear, they will redeem 
their own credit. • 

This ecstatical state seerns to cause a regard to the 
whole, and not to the pacts;; to die cause, and not to 
the ends; to the tendency,'and not to the act. It re¬ 
spects genius, and not talent; hope, and not possession; 
the untici]\tion of all things by the intellect, and not the 
history itsenf; art, and not works of art; poetry, and 
not experiment; virtue, and not duties. 
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There is no pffice or function of man but isyrightly 
discharged by this diving method, and nothing that is 
not noxiou^ to him if detaches from°its universal *cla- . 
tions. Is it his work in the world to study Nature, or 
the laws of the world ? Let him beware of proposing 
to himself any end. Is it for use ? Nature is debased, 
as if one looking at the ocean can remember only the 
rice of fish. Or is it for pleasure? he is mocked: 
ihere is a certain infatuating air in woods atfd mountains, 
which draws on the idler to want and misery. There 
is something social and intrusive in the nature of all 
things; they seek to penetrate and overpower each the 
nature of every other creature, and itself alone in all 
Vnodes and throughout space and spirit to prevail and 
possess. Every star in heaven is discontented and in¬ 
satiable. Gravitation and chemistry cannot content 
them. Ever they woo* and court the eye of every be¬ 
holder. Every man who comes into the world they seek 
to .fascinate and possess, to pass into his mind ; for they 
desire to republish themselves, in a more delicate world 
thfin that they occupy. It is not enough that they are 
Jove, Mars, Orion, and the North Star, in the gravitat¬ 
ing firmament; they would have such poets as Newton, 
Herschei, and Laplace, that they may re-exist and re¬ 
appear m the fmcTAvorld of rational souls, and fill that 
realm with thetr faro/\ So is it with all immaterial ob¬ 
jects. These beautiful basilisks set their brute glorious 
eyes on the eye of every child; and, if they can, cause 
their nature to pass through his wondering eyes into 
him ; and so all things are mixed. ♦ 

Therefore man must be on his guard against this cup 
of enchantments, and must look at nature with a super-* 
natural eye. Ly pi£ty alone—by conversing with the 
cause of Nature—is he safe and commands it. And 
because atf^knowdedge is assimilation to the object of 
knowle®| as the power or •genius of Nature is ecstatic, 
so must its science or the description of it be. A’he poet, 
must be a rbapsodist: bis inspiration a soof bright 
casualty : his will in it only the surrender ol will to the 
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Universal Power^ which *vill not be seen face to face, 
but must be received ancjsympathetically known.* It is 
remarkable that v?e have out of the deeps of antiquity, 
in the oracles ascribed to the half-fabulous Zoroaster, a 
statement of this fact, which every lover and seeker of 
truth will recognise, “ It is not proper/' said Zoroaster, 
.“to understand the Intelligence with vehemence, but if 
you incline your mind, you will apprehend, it: not too 
earnestly, but bringing a pure^nxl inquiring eye. You 
will not understand it as when understanding some par¬ 
ticular thing, but with the tlower of the mind. Tilings 
divine are not attainable by mortals who understand 
sensual things, but only the light-armed arrive at the 
summit.” ■ * 

And because ecstasy is the law and cause? of Nature, 
therefore you cannot interpret it in too high and deep a* 
sense. Nature represents the best meaning of the wisest 
man. Does the sunset landscape seem to you the pala<?o 
of Friendship,—those purple skies and lovely waters fhe 
amphitheatre dressed and.garnished only for the exchange 
of thought and love of the purest* souls ? It is that. 
All the other meanings which btfse men havc«put on it 
are conjectural and false. You cannot bathe twice in 
the syme river, said Heraclitus ; and I add, a man never 
sees the same object twice : with his own enlargement 
the object acquires new aspects. M * 

Does not the same law hold for virtue ? It is vitiated 
by too much will. He who aims at progress, should 
aim at an infinite, not at a special benefit.' The reforms 
whose fame now fills the land with Temperance, Anti- 
Slavery, Nou-Resistance, No Government,’ Equ&l La¬ 
bour ; fair and generous as each appears, are poor bitter 
things when prosecuted for themselves as an end. To 
every reform, in proportion to its energy, early disgusts 
are incident; so that the disciple is surprised at the very 
hour of his first triumphs, with chagrins, and sickness, 
and a general distrust: so that he shuns his associates, 
hates the Enterprise which lately seemed so fair, and 
meditates it) cast himself into the arms of that society 
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and manner of life which he hsd newly abandoned with' 
so much pride and hope. 1st it that* he attached tlie 
value of virtue to some particular practices, as the denial 
of certain appetites in certain specified indulgences, and, 
afterward, allowing the soul depart,, found himself 
still as wicked and as far from happiness in that absti¬ 
nence, as he had been in the abuse ? Hut the soul can 
be appeased^ not by a deed, but by a tendency. It is 
in a hope that she feels her wings. You shall' love rec¬ 
titude, and not the disuse of money or the avoidance of 
trade: an unimpeded mind, and not a monkish diet; 
sympathy and usefulness, and not hoeing or coopering. 
Tell me not how great your project is, or how pure,— 
■the civil liberation of the world, its conversion into a 
Christian church, the establishment of public education, 
■'cleaner diet, a new division of labour and of land, laws 
of love for laws of ploperty;—I say to you plainly, 

.there is no end to which your practical faculty can aim, 
so sacred or so large, that, if pursued for itself, will not 
at last become carrion and an olFcnce to the nostril. 
Tke imaginative faculty of the soul must be fed with 
objects immense and eternal. Your end should be one 
inapprehensible to the senses : then will it be a god 
always approached,—never touched ; always giving 
health. 1 A man adorns himself with piayer and love as 
an aim adorns tin action. What is strong but goodness, 
and what is energetic but the presence of a brave man ? 
The doctrine in vegetable physiology of the presence , or 
the general influence of any substance over and above 
its chemical influence, as of an alkali or a living plant, 
is mote predic ible of man. Ypu need not speak to me, 

1 need not g > where you are, that }ou should oxer; 
magnetism on me. d3e you only whole and sufficient, 
and I shall feel you in every part of my life and fortune, 
and I can as easily dodge .the gravitation of the globe 
as escape your influence. * 

Btttthere arc other examples of this total ancj, supremo, 
influence, besides Nature and the conscience (i From 
the poisonous tree, the world,” s r -.y the BraKmins, “ two 
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* spedes^jf fruit are produced, sweet as the waters of life: 
Love, or the society ofjbeaiftiful souls; and Poetry, 

* whose taste is like %he immortal juice of Vishnu. ” What 
is Love, and why is it the chief good, but because it is 
an oyerpowering enthusiasm ? Never self-possessed or 
prudent, it is all abandonment. Is it not a certain ad- 
.mirablc wisdom, preferable to all other advantages, and 
whereof all others are only secondaries and .indemnities, 
because this 4s that in which the individual is no longer 
liis own foolish master, but inluAes an odorous and ce¬ 
lestial air ; is wrapt round with awe of the object, blend¬ 
ing for the time that object with the.real and only good, 
and consults every omen in Nature with tremulous in¬ 
terest. When we speak truly,—is not he only unhappy* 
who is not in love ? his fancied freedom and» self-rule— 

K it not so much death ? lie who is in !o\e is wise, and** 
is becoming wiser; secth newly 5very time lie looks at 
the object beloved, drawing from it, with his eyes anti. 

'his mind, those virtues which it possesses. Therefore, 
if the object be not itself a living and expanding soul, 
he presently exhausts it. But the, love remains m his 
mind, and the wisdom it brought him , and it*craves a 
new and higher object. -And the reason why all men 
honour love, is because it looks up and not down; aspires 
and not despairs. * 

A r/d what is Genius but finer love, a l^ve impersonal, 
a love of the flower and- perfection of things, and a desire 
to draw a new picture or copy of the same ? It. looks 
to the cause and life : it proceeds from wrthin outward, 
whilst Talent goes from without inward. Talent finds 
its models, and methods, and ends in society, exists for 
exhibition, and goes to the soul only for power to work. 
Genius is its own end, and dravas its means, and the 
style of its architecture, from within, going aoroad only 
for audience and spectator,.as we adapt our voice and 
phrase to the distance and character of the ear we speak 
,to. AIl„your learning of all literatures would never 
enable yofy to anticipate one of it& thoughts or expres¬ 
sions, and yl j t each is natural and familiar as household 
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words. Here about us coils for ever the ancient-enigma,, 
so old and so unutterable. Behold ! there is the sun, 
and the ra,in, and the rocks : the old 0 sun,the old stones.* 
How easy were it to describe all this fitly : yet -no word 
can pass. Nature is a mute', and man, her articulate 
speaking brother, lo! he also is a mute. Yet when 
Genius arrives, its speech is like a river, it has no strain-* 
ing to describe, more than there is straining in Nature 
to exist. When thought is best, there'is most of it. 
Genius sheds wisdom" like perfume, and advertises us 
that it flows out of a deeper source than the foregoing 
silence, that it kno»ws so deeply and speaks so musically 
because it is itself a mutation of the thing it describes. 
*It is sun, and moon, and wave, and fire, in music, as 
astronomy"is thought and harmony in masses of matter. 

What is all Jiistory but the work of ideas; a record 
of the incomputable energy which his infinite aspirations 
• infuse intoman? Has anything grand and lasting been 
done? Who did it? Plainly not any man, but all 
men : it was the prevalence and inundation of an idea. 
"What brought the Pilgrims here ? One man says, civil 
liberty;*and another,*the desire of founding a church; 
and a third discovers that the motive force was planta¬ 
tion and trade. But if the Puritans could rise from (he 
dust, they could not answer. It is to be seen in what 
they were, and not, in what they designed : it was the 
growth, the budding and expansion of the human race, 
and resembled herein the sequent Revolution, which 
was not begtin in Concord, or Lexington, or Virginia, 
but was the overflowing of the sense pf natuial right in 
every clfear and active spirit of the period. Is a rnan 
boastful and knowing, and his own lhastcr ?—we turn 
from him without hope?; but let him be filled with awe 
and dread before the Vast and the Divine, which uses 
him, glad to be used, and ©ur eye is riveted to the chain 
of events. Wnat a debt*is ours to that old religion 
whieffcin the childhood of most of ns, still dwelt like a 
sa]$Mn morning in the country of New Engjand, teach- 
inj^j&ivation, self-denial, and sorrow'! A nftm was born. 
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fidtfoT jfrospcrity, but to suffer for the benefit of others; 
like the noble'rock-maple vjjhich'&U around our villages, 
bjeeds*for the servioe of man. Not praise, not men's 
acceptance of our doing, but the spirit's holy errand 
through us absorbed the thought. How dignified was 
tliis ! "How all that is called talents and success in our 
noisy capitals becomes buzz and din before this man- 
worthiness. How our friendships, and the complaisances 
we use, shflmejus now! Shall \ve not quit our com¬ 
panions, as if they were thieves Aid pot-com pan ions, 
and betake ourselves to some desert cliff of Mount 
Katahdin, some unvisited recess in Moosehead bake, to 
bewail our innocency, and to recover it, and with it the 
power to communicate again with these sharers of a 
more sacred idea ? * * 

And what is to replace for us the piety of that race? 
We cannot have theirs; it glides aVay from us day by 
day, but wc also can bask in the great morning which 
rises for over out of the eastern sea, and be ourselves, 
the children of the light. I stand here to say, Let us 
worship the mighty and transcendant Soul. It is the ’ 
office, I doubt not, of this age, 1o annul that adulterous 
divorce which the superstition of many ages has effected 
between the intellect and holiness. The lovers of good¬ 
ness have been one class, the students of wisdom* an¬ 
other ; as if either could exist, m any yurity*vithout the 
other. * Truth is always holy, holiness always wise. I 
will that we keep terms with sin and a sinful literature 
and society no longer, but live a life of discovery and ; 
performance. Accept the intellect, and it will accept 
us. Be the lowly ministers of that pure omnisciente, 
and deny it not before men. It. will burn up all profane? 
literature, all base current opinions? ail the false powers 
of the world as in a moment of time. I draw from? 
Nature the lesson of an intimate divinity. Our health 
and reason as men, needs our respect to this fact against 
*thg heedlessness and against the contradiction of so¬ 
ciety. The sanity of man needs the poise of this im¬ 
manent force. ‘'His nobility needs the assurance of this 
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inexhaustible,, reserved po.wt'r. How great server have 
been its boundaries, th£y are$\ drop to the sea whence they 
flow, it you say, “ The acceptance of the vision is also 
the act of God/' 1 shall not seek to penetrate the mys¬ 
tery; l admit the force of what you say. If .y,ou ask, 
** How can any rules be given for the attainment of gifts 
so sublime?” I shall only remark, that, the solicitations 
of this spirit, as long as there is life, are never forborne. 
Tenderly, tenderly, they woo and court us from every 
object in Nature, from every fact in life, from every 
thought in the mind. The one condition coupled with 
the gift of truth*is its use. That man shall bo, learned 
who redueeth his learning to practice. Kmanuel Swe¬ 
denborg aflirmed, that it was open to him “that the 
spnits who knew tiuth in this life, but did it not, at 
death shall lose, their knowledge." “ If knowledge,” 
said All, the Caliph, “ callcth unto practice, well; if 
iv>t, it goclh away.” The only way into Nature is to 
• enact our best insight. Instantly we are higher poets, 
and can speak a deeper law. Do what you know, and 
perception is converted into character, as islands and 
conlnients were built by invisible iniusories; or as these 
forest leaves absorb light, electuary, and volatile gases, 
and the gnarled oak to live a thousand years is the arrest 
and fixation of the most volatile and ethereal currents. 
The doctrine of .this Supreme Presence is a cxy of joy 
and exultation. W ho shall dure think he 1ms come 


late into Nature, or has missed anything excellent in 
the past, who seeth the admirable stars of Possibility, 
and the yet untouched continent of Hope glittering with 
all its mountains in the vast West? I praise with 


wonder this great reality which seems to drown all things 
in the deluge of its‘light. What man, seeing this, can 
lose it from his thoughts, or entertain a meaner subject? 
The of this into his mind seems to be the birtlr 

We cannot describe the natural history of t.hi; 
.^Kp'/but W’c know that it is divine. I cannot tell if 

g £se wonderful qualities, which house to-day in this 
ortai flame, shall ever re-assemble in^qual activity in 
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£ si«iilar|fram.c, or .w hether*they 1 ta\ r xj before had a na¬ 
tural histor\ like that of bo’fy you see before you ; 
l*it (his one tiling P know, that these qualities did uot 
now be<rm to exist, cannot be sick with tny sickness, 
nor busied id any grave ; Ltit. that they circulate through 
the universe—before the world was, they were. No¬ 
thing can bar them oujt, or shut them in; but they 
penetrate t^e ocean and land, space and time? form and 
essence, and hJld the key to universal Nature. I draw 
iiom this faith, courage, and hope. *A11 things arc known 
to the soul. It is not to be sm prised hy any communi¬ 
cation. Nothing can be greater than it. Let those 
fear and those fawn who will. The soul is in her native 
realm; and it is wider than space, older than time, wide 
hope, rich as love. Pusillanimity and fear she re¬ 
fuses with a beautiful scorn : they arc not, for her who 
pultoth on her coronation robes, and goes out through . 
universal love to universal power. 
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MAN THE REFORMER: 

A LECTURE ON SOME OF THE RROMINENT FEATURES OF 

THE PRESENT AOE. 

4 

Bead before the Mechamcs' Apprentice!' Library Association, at the 
Masonic Temple, Boston, U. S. 


Mr* President, and Gentlemen, 

I wish to offer to your consideration some thoughts on 
the particular and general relations of man us a Reformer. 
I shall assume that the aim of each young man in 'this 
association is the very highest that belongs to a rational 
mind. Let it be granted, that our life, as we lead it', is 
common and mean; that some of those offices and 
functions for which we were mainly created arc grown 
so rare in society, that the memory of them is only kept 
alive in old books, and in dim traditions; that prophets 
andc poets, that beautiful and perfect men, we arc not 
now—no, nor have even seen such; that some source? 
of human instruction are almost unnamed and unknown 
among us; that the community in which we live will 
hardly be,ar to be told that every man should be open 
to ecstasy, or a divine illumination, and his daily walk 
elevated by intercourse with the spiritual world. Grant 
all this, us we must, yet I suppose none of my auditors 
—no honest and intelligent soul—will deny that we 
ought to^^ek to establish ourselves in such disciplines 
and coiinlSI as will deserve that guidance and clearer 
communication with the spiritual nature. And further; 
I will ijot dissemble m/ hope, that each person whom J 
addr^s has felt his own call to cast aside all evil customs, 
timidities, and limitations, and to be in his place a free 
and helpful man, a re forme r, a benefactor, not content 
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to slip almg through the \w>rld like a footman or a,spy, 

’ escapingl)y his nimiyeness and apologies as many knocks 
as he can, but a brave and upright man, who*must find 
or cut#a' straight road tr^ everything excellent in the 
earth,tind not only go honourably himself, but make it. 
easier lor all who follow him to go in honour, and with 
benefit. 

i 

In the history of the world, fjie doctrine 6f Reform 
had never such scope as at the preset hour. Lutherans, 
Hernhutters, Jesuits, Monks, Quakers, Knox, Wesley, 
Swedenborg, Bentham, in their accusations of society, 
all respected something—church or s*tate, literature or 
history, domestic usages, the market town, the dinner- 
table,- coined money. But now, all these, and jail tilings 
else, hear the trumpet, and must rush to judgment— 
Christianity, the laws, commerce, schools*, the farm, the 
laboratory; and not a kingdom,town, statute, right, call-* 
iijg, man, or woman, but is threatened by the new spirit. 

What if some of the objections and objectors whereby 
our institutions are assailed are extreme and speculative,, 
and the reformers tend to idealism?, that only shows the 
extravagance of the abuses which have driven the mind 
into the opposite extreme. It is when your facts .and 
persons*grow unreal and fantastic by too much ^false¬ 
hood, that the scholar flies for refuge to the world of 
ideas,*ilnd aims to recruit and rcpldtiish Mature from 
that souicc. Let ideas establish their legitimate sway 
again in society—let life be fair and poetic, aqd the scho¬ 
lars will gladly be lovers, citizens, and philanthropists. 

It will afford no security from the new ideas, that.tlic 
ohj nations, the laws of centuries, the property and in¬ 
stitutions of a hundred cities, are fill built on other 
foundations. The demon of reform has a secret door 
into the heart of every law-maker, of every inhabitant of 
every city. The fact that a new thought and hope have 
'dawned in your breast, should’ apprise you that, in the 
same hour, a new light broke in upon a thousand private 
hearts. That,secret which you would fain keep—as 
soon as you go abroad, lo! there is one standing on the 
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door«-step to fcfel] you the s&nr.e. There is’notbbe most* 

bronzed and sharpened monOy-catqhcr who does got, to 

your consteination almbst, quail and shake the moment 

he heais a question prompted by the new,iden:\ We 

thought lie had some semblance of ground tef stand 

upon, that such as he at least would die hard ; but he 

trembles and flees. Then the scholar says, “ Cities and 

coaches shall never impose on me agagi; Cor, behold 

every solitary dreamt of mine is rushing to fulfilment. 

That fancy I had, and hesitated to utter, because you 

would laugh, the,broker, the attorney, the marketrnan, 

are saying the same thing. Ilad I waited a day longer to 

speak, I had been too late. Behold, State Street thinks! 

and Wall. Street doubts, and begins to prophesy!” 

It cannot be wondered at that this general inquest 
into abuses should arise in the bosom of society, when 
* one considers the practical impediments that stand in 
life way of virtuous young men. The young man, on 
entering life, finds the way to lucrative employmints 
•blocked with abuses. The ways of trade arc grown 
selfish,to the borders of theft, and supple to the boidcis 
(if not beyond the borders') of fraiYd. 1 he amnios incuts 
of commerce are not intrinsically unfit for a man, or less 
germ? 1 , to Ins faculties; but these are now, in 1 licit general 
course, so \itiated by direlictions and abuses, at which 
all connive, that ft requires more vigour and resources 
than can be expected of every young man to light 
himself in <*1 hem; he is lost in them; he cannot move 
hand or foot in them. Has he genius and virtue? the 
less does he find them fit for him to glow in; and if lie 
would three in them, he must sacrifice all the brilljant 
dreams of ‘loyhotyi and youth as dreams; he must for¬ 
get the prayers of his childhood, and must take on him 
the harness of routine and obsequiousness. If not so . 
winded, bottling is left u him but to begin the world 
anew, as he 'loes who puts the spade mto the ground* 
for |oud. We are all implicated, of course, in t*his 
charge; it is only necessary to ask a fyw questions as 
to the progress of the articles of commerce, from the 
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■lielfls wljere they grow, to 3ur ileuses, to« 
that we eat and drink, antr v wear perjury t- 
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Jbecome aware 
and fraud’ in a 


hundred commodities. How many articles* of daily 
consumption are furnished us from the West Indies;, 
yet it is said that, in the Spanish islands, the venality of 
the officers of the Government has passed into usage, 
and that no article passes into our ships which lias not 
been fraudulently cheapened. In the Spanish islands, 
every agent or lactor of the Americans, unless he be a 
consul, has taken oath that he is a Catholic, or has 
caused a priest to make that declaration for him. The 
abolitionist has shown us our drea'dful debt to the 
southern negro. In the Island of Cuba, in addition to 
the oidinary abominations of slavery, it appears, only 
men are bought for the plantations, and one "lies in ten 
eveiy year of these miserable bachelors, to yield us 
sugar. I leave tor those who have the knowledge the 
part of sifting the oaths of our custom-houses; 1 >vilf J 
not impure into the oppression of the sailors; I will not 
prv into the usae.es of our retail trade. I content myself 
wiih the fact, that the general system of our trade*, 
(apait from the blaukor traits, which. 1 hope,Vue ex¬ 
ceptions denounced and unshaied bv all reputable men,) 
is a svMem of sellislnu vs; is not dictated by the high 
beulnncuts of human natme; is not meuMired ov tlie 

V 

exact "law of reciprocity, much less by the'sentnnents of 
love and heroism: b^it is a system of distrust, of con¬ 
cealment, of superior Uenuess, not of giving but of 
taking advantage. It is not that which a man delights 
to unlock to a noble fiicud; which he meditates on with 
jyy and self-appio,val in his hour of love, arid aspiration; 
but rather that, which lie then puts out of sight, only 
showing- the brilliant result, and uto # nmg for the manner 
of acquiring, by t.lre manner of expending it. I do not 
charge the merchant or the niauufaclurer. The sins of 
our trade belong to no class^to no individual. One 
plucks, one distributes, one eats. Everybody partakes, 
everybody confesses—with cap and knee volunteers his 
confession, vet none feels himself account rble. He did 
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not preate t!i<S abuse; ,Jae cannot alter it; whit is be?* 
an obscure private person who must,get his bread., Tha,t 
is the vict, tliat no one feels himself , called to act for 
•man, but only as a fraction of.man, It happens^there¬ 
fore, that all such^ingenuous souls as feel within ’them¬ 
selves the irrepressible strivings of a noble aim; who, by 
the law of their nature, must act for man; find these 
ways of trade unfit for tfyem, and they coiqe fotth from it. 
Such cases are becoming more numerous every year. 
But by corning out of trade you have not cleared 

J rourself. The trail of the serpent reaches into all the 
iterative professions and practices of man. Each lias 
its own wiongs. Each finds a tender and very intel¬ 
ligent conscience a disqualification for success. Each 
requires of the practitioner a certain shutting of the 
eyes, a certain” dappo^ness and compliance, an accept¬ 
ance of customs, a sequestration from the sentiments of 
generosity and love, a compromise of private opinion 
and lofty integrity. Nay, the evil custom readies into 
tjie whole institution of property, until our laws, which 
establish and protect Jt, seem not to be the issue of love 
and reason, but of selfishness. Suppose a man is so 
unhappy as to be born a saint, with keen perceptions, 
but wi/h the conscience and love of an angel, and he is 
to get his living m the world, he finds himself excluded 
from all lucrative vforks; he has ro farm, and lid -can¬ 
not get one; for, to earn money to buy one, requires 
a sort of concentration toward money, which is the 
selling himself for a number of years, and to hirn the 
presQutJiqur is assacred and inviolable as any future hour. 
Of course, whilst another man has no land, my title to 
mine, your title to yours, is at once vitiated. Inextri¬ 
cable seem to be the twfilings and tendrils of this evil, and 
we all involve ourselves in it the deeper by forming con¬ 
nexions, by wives and children, by benefits and debts. 

It is considerations o^this kind which have turned 
the attention o. many philanthropic and intelligent per¬ 
sons to the claims of manual labour as q part of the 
education of every young man. If the accumulated 
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• wealth the-past generations h fchus tainted—no matter 
how much of it is offered t« us—-we must begin to con¬ 
sider if it were not the nobler part to renounce it, and 
to put # otirselves into primary relations with the soil and 
nit urn ’; anil abstaining from whatever is dishonest and 
unclean, to take each of us bravely his part, with his 
6wu hands, in the manual labour of the world. 

But it is saidi, “ What! will ^ou give up tile immense 
advantages reaped from the divisym of-labour, and set 
every man to make his own shoes, bureau, knife,wagon, 
sails, and needle? This would be to put men back into 
barbarism by their own act.' 7 I see no instant prospect 
of a virtuous revolution; yet I confess, I should not be 
pained at a change which threatened a loss of some of 
the luxuries or conveniences of society, if it proceeded 
from a preference of the agricultural life,-out of the be¬ 
lief that our piimary duties as men could be better dis-* 
charged in that calling. Who could regret to see a 
high conscience, and a purer taste, exercising a sensible 
effect on young men in their choice of occupation, and 
thinning the ranks of competition in the labours of 
commerce, of law, ai:<l of state? It is easy to see that 
flic inconvenience would last but a shoit time. Tin's 
would he gloat action, winch always opens the e^xs of 
men. When many peisons shall h.t\e done this, when 
the majority'shall admit the necessity of 1 cform in all 
these institutions, their abuses will be redressed, and the 
way will be open again to the advantages .which arise 
from the division of labour, and a man may select the 
fittest employment for his peculiar talent again, without 
compromise. 

Tut quite apart from the emphasis which the times 
give to ihc doctime, that the, manual labour of society 
ought to be shared Mnong all the‘members, there are 
reasons proper to e\*y individual, why he should not 
be depiived of it. The Yse of manual labour is one 
Which never grows obsolete, and which is inapplicable 
to no person., A man should have a farm or a me¬ 
chanical craft 1 for his culture. We must have a basis 
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for our higher accomplishments, our delicate entertain¬ 
ments of poetry and philosophy, ip the work of our 
hands. We must have an antagonism in the tough 1 " 
world for uli the variety of ^>ur spiritual faculties, or 
they will not be born. Manual labour is the study of 
the external world. The advantage of riches remains 
with'him who procured them, not with the heir. When 
1 go into my garden wi^i a spade, and dig a bed, I feel 
such an exhilaration ^uid health, that 1 discover that.I 
have been defrauding myself all this time in letting 
others do fur me what I should have done with my own 
hands. But not "only health but education is m the 
t work. Is it possible that I who get indefinite quantities 
of sugar, .hominy, cotton, buckets, crockery-ware, and 
letter-paper, by simply signing my name, once in three 
months, to a cheque*in favour of John Smith <fc Co., 
•traders, get the fair share of exercise to my faculties by 
tluft act, which Nature intended -for me m making all 
these far-fetched matters important to my comfort'’ It 
is Smith himself, and his earner*-, and dealeis, and 
manufacturers; it is,the sailor, and the hide-dioglmr, 
the butcher, the negro, the hunter; and the planter, who 
have intercepted the sugar of the sugai, and the roUnn 
of thcocotton. They have got the education, I only the 
commodity. This were all very well if I were neces¬ 
sarily absent, being detained by work of my own, like 
theirs—work of the same faculties; then should [ be 
sure of my hands and feet, but now I feel some shame 
before my wood-chopper, my ploughman, and my cook, 
for thoy have some sort of self-sufficiency: they can 
contrive without my aid to bring the day and year 
rouinj, but l depenjl on them, and have not earned by 
use a right to my arms and feet. 

Consider farther the differcncq^etwceu the first and 
second owner of property. Jvery specie-; of property 
hb preyed on by its own enemies, as iron by rust, timber 
by rot, clot!i by moths, provisions by mould, putridity, 
or vermin, money by thicx es, an oreharrj by insects, a 
planted field by weeds or the inroad of cattle, a stock of 
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• cattle \fjf hunger, a road by rail/ and fr#st, a bridge by 
lieshefs. And whoever t®kes any of these things into 
liis possession, takes the charge of defending*them from 
this tipop of enemies, or of keeping them in repair. A 
man who supplies his, own want, who builds a raft or a 
boat to go a-fishing, finds it easy to caulk it, or put in 
*u thole pin, or mend the rudder. What he gets only as 
fast as lit w.yits for his*own ends, does not embarrass 
lmn, or take away his sleep witji looking after. But 
when he comes to give all the goods he has year after 
year collected in one estate to his son, house, orchard, 
ploughed land, cattle, britfges, lrard-xtare, wooden-ware, 
carpets, cloths, provisions, books, money, and cannot 
give him the skill and experience which made and col-* 
lerted these, and the method and place theyliavc in his # 
own life, the son finds Ins hands,full—not to use these 
things, but to look after them and defend them froiy 
then natural enemies. To him they are: not means,.but 
masters. Their enemies will not remit : rust, mould, 
vermin, rain, sun, freshet, fire, all seize their ojvn, f}ll 

him with vexation, and hi* is converted fiom the owner 

* • 

mlo a watchmm, or«wulch-dog, to this magaziTie of old 
and new chalhk. What a change! Instead of the 
mastedy good humour, and sense of power, and/(utility 
of resource in himself; instead of tho>e stioug and 
learuwl hands, those piercing urn> learfted eyes, that 
supple body, and that, mighty and pievailing heart, 
\vhit v h the father had, whom Nature loved and Hared, 
wdiom snow and ram, water and land, beast and fish, 
seemed all to know and to serve, we have now.a puny, 
protected person, guarded by walls and curtains, stoves 
and down beds, coacims, and men-servants and women- 
servants, bom the caith and the* sl?y‘; and who, bred to 
depend on all these, is made anxious by all that endangers 
tliose possessions, and is forced to spend so much time 
in guarding them, that he has quite lost sight of their 
Original ujoj, namely, to help him to his ends—to the 
prosecution of his love: to the helping of his friend, to 
the worship 8f his God, to the enlargement of his know- 
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ledge* to the sewing of hjs country, to* the indulgence'of 
his sentiment, and he is now what is^called a rich man— 
the meniahand runner of his riches. 

Hence it; happens that the c whole interest of \ustory 
lies in the fortunes of the poor. Knowledge, Virtue, 
Power, are the victories of man over his necessities— 
his march to the dominion of the world. Every man 
ought to litive this opportunity*^ conque^ th^world for 
himself. Only such r persons interest us — Spartans, 
Romans, Saracens, English, Americans'—who have stood 
in the jaws of need, and h^ve by their own wit and 
might extricated themselves, and made man victorious. 

I do not wish to overstate this doctrine of labour, or 
insist that every man should be a farmer, any more 
, than that every man should be a lexicographer. In 
general, oue may say,, the husbandman’s is the oldest 
ynd most universal profession; and that where a man 
does not yet discover in himself any fitness for one work 
more than another, this may be preferred. But the 
(foctrirjc. of the Farm is mciely this, that every man 
ought to stand in primary relations with the work of the 
world; bught to do it himself, and not to sutler the 
accident of his having a purse in his pocket, or his 
having,,been bred to some dishonourable and injurious 
craft, to sever him from those duties; and for tins rea¬ 
son, that labo’ur is *God’s education; that he only is a 
sincere learner, lie only can bj^ome a master, who learns 
the secrets of, labour, and wlro, by real cunning, extorts 
from Nature its sceptre. 

Neither would,I shut my cars to the plea of the 
learned professions—of the poet, Urn priest, the law¬ 
giver, and men of study generally; namely, that m the 
experience of all men of that class, that degree of manual 
labour"'which is necessary to the maintenance of a family, 
indisposes ai.d disqualifies for intellectual exertion. I 
know it often, perhaps usually, happens, that where 
there is a fin-- organization, apt for poetry and philo* 
sophy, th&t individual finds himself compelled to wait 
on his thoughts, to waste several days lhat he may 
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i enllany and glorify one* and is better taught by a 

moderate and dainty exercise 'such as rambling *in the 
•fields, rowing, skating, hunting, than by thq downright 
drudgery of the farmer and the smith. I would not 
quitfi forget the'venerabie^ounsel of the ancient Egyptian 
mysteries, which declared that “ There were tw’o pair of 
•eyes in man, and it is requisite that the pair wh cli are 
beneath |hould be closed, when the pair that are above 
them pcrceivB; and that when Pile paii above are closed, 
those which are beneath should ffe opened/’ Yet I will 
suggest, that no separation from labour can be without 
some loss of power and of truth t« the seer himself; 
that, I doubt not, the faults and vices of our literature 
and philosophy, their too great fineness, effeminacy, and* 
melancholy, aie attidutiable to the enervated and sickly 
habits of the literary class. Better that the book should * 
not he quite so good, and the’bookmaker alder and 
better, and not himself often a ludicrous contrast to all 
* that he has written. 

But granting that for ends so sacred and dear, some 
relaxation must he had, I think, that if a man* find In 
himself any strong bjas to poetry,“to art, to the* contem¬ 
plative life, drawing him to these things witjr a devotion 
incompatible with good husbandry, that man ought to 
reckon eaily with himself, and respecting the coihpcnsa- 
tions.,of the Universe, ought to random himself from the 
duties of economy, tfy a'certain rigour grid piivation in 
his habit-*. For piivileg&s so rare and grand, let him 
not stint to pay a great tax. Let him be*a coenobite, a 
pauper, and, if need be, celibate also. Let him learn to 
eat Ins meals standing, and to relish the tasfe 6f fair 
‘tvater and black bread. lie may leave to others the 
costly conveniences of housekeeping, and largo hospi¬ 
tality, and the possession of works of art. Let him led 
that genius is a hospitality, and that he who can create 
works of art needs not collect them. Il£ must live in a 
►chamber, and postpone his self-indulgence, forewarned 
and forearmed against that frequent misfortune of men 
of genius—-the taste for luxury. This is the tragedy 
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of genius; attempting to drive* along the ecliptic with one „ 
horse *of the heavens anihoiietfiorac of the earth, there is 
only discord, 1 uin,and downfall, to chhnotand charioteer.' 

The duty that every man should assume his own vows, 
should call the institutions of society to account^, and 
examine their fitness to him, gains in emphasis, if we 
look now at our modes of living. Is our housekeeping 
sacred and„honourable ? Does it raise and jnspire us, 
or does it cripple us instead ? 1 ought tA he armed by 

every part and function of my household, by all my social 
function, by my economy, by my feasting, by my vot¬ 
ing, by my traffic.* Yet nmv 1 am almost no party to 
any of these things. Custom does it for me, gnes me 
*no power therefrom, and unis me in debt to hoot. We 
spend our incomes for paint and paper, for a hundred 
trifles, 1 know not what, and not for (he things of a man. 
Our expense is almo^f all for conformity. It is foi cake 
that we run in debt; his not the intellect, not the heart, 
not,*beauty, not worship, that costs so much. Why needs 
any man be rich? Why must ho have hordes, and inn; 
gtirmertts, and handsome apartments, and access to public 
houses, ,and places of amusement J Only I'm want of 
thought. Once waken in him a divine thought, and lie 
flees into a solitary garden or garret to enjo\ it „ and is 
richer tvith that, dream than the fee of a county could 
make him. Jhit we arc first thoughtless, and then find 
we are moneyless. Wo are first sOi^ual, and then must 
be rich. Wo dare not trust <»ur wit for making our 
house pleasant to our friend, and so we buy ice-creams. 
He is accustomed to carpets, and wo have not sufficient 
chanfctor to put floor-cloths out of lies mmd whilst he 
stays in the house, and so we pile the ’door w ith carpi to. 
Let the hom,e ratheirbe a temple of the Furies of Lace¬ 
daemon, foruidaole to all, which none but a Spartan may 
enter or so much as behold. As soon as there is faith, 
as soon as there is society, comfits and cushions will be 
left to slaves. Expense will be inventive and heroin. 
We shall eat i.ard and lie hard, we shall dwell like the 
ancient Romans in narrow tenements, whilst our public 
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/edifices, Iiketheirs, will worthy for their proportioli 
of the landscape in which southern, for conversation, 
for art, for music, 4or worship. We shall be rich to 
great purposes; poor only for selfish ones. "Now what 
help fdr these evils ? How can the man who has learned 
but one art procure all the conveniences of life honestly ? 
Shall w'e say all wc think ?—Perhaps with lus ow'n 
hands. Suppose he collects or makes them,ill; yet he 
has got tlJhr lesson. If he cannot do that—Then per¬ 
haps he can go without. Immense wisdom and riches 
are in that. It is better to go without, than to have 
them at too great a cost. Let us le^rn the meaning of 
economy. Hconoiny is a high, humane office, a sacra¬ 
ment,, when its aim is grand; when it is the prudence of, 
simple tastes, when it is practised for freedom, or love, 
or devotion. Much of the economy which we see iu * 
lu)ns(«, is of a base origin, and is best kept out of sight. 
Patched corn eaten to-day, that I may have roast fowl 
to my dinner on Sunday is a baseness; but parched 
corn and a house with one apartment, that I may be 
bee of all perturbations of mind, that 1 may be 1 serene 
and docile to what the. God shall speak, and (l girt and 
road-ready for the lowest mission of knowledge or good¬ 
will, 1 $, frugality for gods and heroes. 

Can wc not learn the lesson of self-help ? Society is 
full of infirm people, who incessantly sunynon others to 
serve them. They contrive everywhere to exhaust for 
their single comfort the entire means and appliances of 
that luxury to which our invention lias yet attained. 
Sofas, ottomans, stoves, wine, game-fowl, spices, per¬ 
fumes, rides, tin* theatre, entertainments,—all tltess they 
want, they need,"and whatever can be suggested more 
than these, they crave also, as if it t* T cre the breach which 
should keep them from starving; and if they miss any 
one, they represent themselves as the most wronged and 
most wretched persons on earth. One must have been 
.fiorn and bred with them to know how to prepare a 
meal for their learned stomach. Meantime, they never 
bestir themselves to serve another person; not they! 
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they have a great deal more'to do for themselves than" 
they .can possibly perform ;*hor do they once perceive 
the cruel joke of their lives* but the more odious they 
grow, the sharper is the tone of their complaining and 
craving. Can anything be 10 elegant, as to have few 
wants and to serve them one’s self, so as to have some¬ 
what left to give, instead of being always prompt to grab? 
It is more,, elegant to answer one’s own needs, than to 
be richly served ; inelegant perhaps it may loiik to-day, 
and to a few, but it if- an elegance for ever and to all. 

I do not wish to be absurd and pedantic in reform. I 
do not wish to pujsh my criticism on the state of tilings 
around me to that extravagant mark, that shall compel 
me to suicide, or to an absolute isolation from the ad¬ 
vantages qf civil society. If we suddenly plant our foot, 
and say,?— I will neither eat nor drink, nor wear nor touch 
any food or fabric which I do not know to be innocent, 
or deal with any person whose whole manner of life is 
not clear and rational, we shall stand still. "Whose is, 
so? Not mine; not thine; not his. J3ut I think we 
must clear ourselves each one by the interrogation, 
whether; we have earned our bread to-day by the hearty 
contribution of our energies to the common benefit ? and 

we must riot cease to tend to the correction of these 

* 

flagrant wrongs by laying one stone aright every day. 

But the id^a which now begins to agitate society, has 
a wider scope than our daily employments, om house¬ 
holds, and the institutions of propel ty. We are to revise 
the whole of our social structmc, the state, the school, 
religion, marriage, trade, science, and exploie their 
foundations in our own nature; we are to see that the 
world not only fitted the former men, but fits ii\ and \o 
clear purse! ves of ev/^ry usage which has not its louts in 
our own mind. What is a man born for but to ho a lie- 
former. a lb.-maker of wlmt man lias made ; a renouncer 
of lies, a restorer of truth ayd good ; imitating that great 
Nature which embosoms us all, and which sleeps np 
moment on au old past, but every hour repairs herself, 
yielding us every morning a new day, a*d. with every 
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jynsahon a npw li£e ? Lei* him^renounqp everything 
which is Siot true to him, an^ ptfAill hi& practices back 
‘ omthei? first thoughts, and do nothing for whiqh he has 
not the whole world for his reason. If there are incon¬ 
veniences, and what is called ruin in the way*, because 
we have so enervated and maimed ourselves, yet it would 
bo like dying of perfumes to sink in the effort to reattach 
the deeds of 
cesses of life. 

The power, which is at once sprifig and regulator in ' 
all efforts of reform, is faith in Man, the conviction that 
there is an infinite worthiness in him which will appear 
at the call of worth, and that all particular reforms are 
the removing of some impediment. Is it not the highest 
duty that man should be honoured in us ? I oflght not 
10 allow any man, because lie has broad Jands,*to leel 
that lie is rich in my presence. I dught to make him 
feel that 1 can do without his riches, that I cannot bp 
bought,—neither by comfort, neither by pride,—and . 
though I be utterly penniless, and receiving bread from 
him, that he is the poor man beside me. And if, at the 
same time, a woman or^a child discovers a sentiment of 
piety, or a justcr way of thinking than mine, I^ought to 
cunfcss itj>y my respect and obedience, though it go to, 
nlt**r iny whole way of life. 

The Americans have many viilues, bpt thoy have not 
f aith and Hope. I know no two words whose mean- 
mu is more lost sight of. We use these words as if they 
were as obsolete as ttclah and Amen. And* yet they 
have the broadest meaning and the most cogent appli¬ 
cation to Boston in 1842. The Americans have ho 
f They rely orf tilt; power of a dollar; they are 

deaf to a sentiment. They think * yftu may talk the 
north wind down as easily as raise society ; and no class 
more faithless than the scholars or intellectual men. 
Jfow, if I talk with a sincere wise man and my friend, 
with a poet, with a conscientious youth who is still under 
the donunion of his own wild thoughts, and not yet 
harnessed in th<* team of society to drag with us all in 


every day to the holy and mysterious re- 
41 -# 
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the ruts of custom, I see af once how paltry is all, th^s 
generation of unbelievers, *&nd what a hottse**of cards 
their Institutions are; and I see What one .brave man, 
what one great thought executed, might effect. I see 
that the Reason of the distrust of the practical nian in all 
theory, is his inability to perceive the means whereby 
we work, < Look, he says, at the tools with which this 
world of ^youra is to be built. As we cannot make a 
planet, with atmosphere, rivets, and hWesti, by means 
of the best carpentets’ or engineers’ tools, with chemist’s 
laboratory and Smith’s forge to boot,—so neither can we 
.ever construct that heavenly society you prate of, out of 
foolish, sick, selfish men and women, such as we know 
them to be. But the believer not only beholds his 
heaven to be possible, but already to begin to exist,— 
but not by the men or materials the statesman uses, 
but by men transfigured and raised above themselves 
by the power of principles. To principles something else 
( is possible that transcends all the power of expedients. 

Every great and commanding movement in the annals 
1 of the world, is the triumph of some enthusiasm. The 
victories of the Atabs after Mahomet, who, in a few 
years, from a small and mean beginning, established a 
larger empire than that of Rome, is an example. They 
did they knew not what. The naked Dcrar, fiorsed on 
an idea, wai fou^d an overmatch for a troop of Roman 
cavalry. The women fought like men, and conquered 
the Roman men. They were miserably equipped, miser¬ 
ably fed. * They were Temperance troops. There was 
neither brandy nor flesh needed to feed them. They 
conquered A&m, and Africa, and Spain on barley. The 
Caliph Omar’s walking-stick struck more terror ento 
thebe who saw it,*than another man’s sword. His diet 
wasJjirley-bread; his sauce was salt; and oftentimes, 
fo&w&y of abstinence,'be ate his bread without salt. His- 
ffjBk was water; His .palace was built of mud ; and 
wjjtan fie h*ft Medina, to go to the conquest of Jerpsa- 
Jmn/he rode on, a red camel, witli a wooden platter 
hanging at his saddle, with a bottle of water and two 
sacks, onc^ holding barley, and the other dried fruits. 
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' 13ut tjiere "will dawn er&^long on our politics, ot) oar 
modes* of living, a pobler morning than that Arabian 
faith, in the Sentiment of love. This is the ode remedy 
for all ills, the panacea of Mature. We must, be lovers, 
and instantly the impossible becomes possible. Our age 
and history, for these thousand years, has not been the 
liistory of kindness, but of selfishness. Our distrust is 
very expensive,. The money we # spend for courts and 
prisons is very ill laid out. We ipake, by distrust, the 
thief, and burglar, and incendiary, and by our court and 
jail we keep him so. An acceptance or the sentiment 
of love throughout Christendom for*a season, would 
bring the felon and the outcast to our side in tears, with 
the devotion of, his faculties to our service. # See this 
wide society of labouring men and women. We allow 
ourselves to be served by them;,we live apart from 
them; and meet them without a salute in the streets.» 
We do not greet their talents, nor rejoice in their good 
fortune, nor foster their hopes, nor in the assembly of 
the people vote for what is dear to them. Thus we* 
enact the part of the selfish noble ,and king from the 
foundation of the woild. See, this tree always bears 
one fruit. In every household the peace of a pair is 
poisoned* by the malice, slyness, indolence, and alien¬ 
ation of domestics. Let any two matrons meet, and 
observedimv soon their, conversation furns on the trou¬ 
bles from their “ help” as our phrase is. In every knot 
of labouiers, the rich man does not feel hinyself among 
his fiiends; and, at the polls, he finds them arrayed in a , 
mass in distinct opposition to him. We complain that 
the politics of masses of the people, are so often controlled 
by designing men, and led in opposition to manifest 
justice and the common weal, and to their own interest. 
But the people do not wish to be represented or ruled 
by the ignorant and base, 'rtiey on ty votc f°r these, 
because they were asked with the voice and semblance 
of*kindness. They will not vote for them long. They 
inevitably prefer wit and probity. To use an Egyptian 
metaphor, it is not their will for any long time *' to raise 
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the wails of wKd beasts* anc^<o depress the heads of the* 
sacred birds. ” Let our affection flqw'out to our fallows; 
it would Operate in a day the greatest of a)l revolutions. 
It is better to work on institutions by the $un f than by 
the wind. The state must consider the poor man, and 
all voices must speak for him. Every child that is born 
must have a just chance for his bread. Let the amelior¬ 
ations in our laws of property proceed fr^m ? lie conces¬ 
sion of the rich—no*; from the grasping of the poor. 
Let us begin by habitual imparting. Let us understand 
that fhe equitable rule is, that no { one should take more 
than his share, let him be ever so rich. Let me feel 
that I am to be a lover, I am to see to it that the world 
is the better for me, and to find my reward in the act. 
Love wpnld put a new face on this weary old world in 
which we dwell as pagans and enemies too long; and it 
« would warm the heart to see how fast the vain diplomacy 
of statesmen, the impotence of armies, and navies, and 
lines of defence, would be superseded by this unarmed 
adiildi Love will creep where it cafmot go, will accom¬ 
plish that by imperceptible methods,— being its own 
lever, fulcrum, and power,—wlhch force could never 
achieve, '‘Have you not seen in the woods, in a late 
autumn morning, a poor fungus or mushroom—a plant 
without any solidity, nay, that seemed nothing but a 
soft mush orjelly^by its constant, total, and inconceiv¬ 
ably gentle pushing, manage to break its way up through 
the frosty ground, and actually to lift a hard crust on 
, its head f It is the symbol of the power of kindness. 
The-virtue of this principle in human society, in appli¬ 
cation to great interests, is obsolete apd forgotten. Once 
or twjce in history has been tried in illustrious instances, 
with signed success. This great, overgrown, dead Christ¬ 
endom of curs, still keeps alive, at least, the name of.a 
lover of mankind. Bat one day all men will be lovers; 
and every calamity will be dissolved in the universal * 
skiftshjtte; 
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Bead before ihe Mercantile Library Association, in Boston, V. S., at the 

* Odeon, Wednesday, 1th Feb., 1844. 

" • 


Gentlemen, 

It is remarkable, that our people have fheir ihtellec- 
tual culture from one country, ariU their duties from 
another. Our books arc European. We were borjti * 
within the fame and sphere of Shakspeare and Milton,, 
of Bacon, Orydcn, and Pope; our college text-books 
are the writings of Butler, Locke, Paley, Blackstone,* 
and Stewart; and our domestic reading lias been Cla¬ 
rendon and Hume, Addison and Johnson, Young and 
Cowper, .Edgeworth and Scott, Southey, Coleridge^ and 
Wordsworth, and the Edinburgh and Quarterly Re¬ 
views., ( We are sent to a feudal schopl toil earn demo- 
ciacy. A gulf yawns for the young American between 
his education and his work. We are like the all-ac¬ 
complished banker’s daughter, who, when lief education 
was finished, and her father lmd become a bankrupt, 
and she was asked what she could do for him m ms 
sickness and misfortunes,—could she make a shiit, mix 
bread, scald milk-pans? No, but'slib could waltz,''and 
cut rice-paper, and paint velvet, and transfer diawmgs, 
and make satin-stitch, and play on the clavichord, and 
.sing German songs, and act charades, and arrange 
tableaux, and a great many other equally useful and 
indispensable performances. It has seemed verily so 
with the education of our young men: the system of 
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thought was t the growth c£ monarchical institutions 1 ^ 
whilst those that, were‘flourishing around them Vvere not 
consecrated to their imagination, nor interpreted to thoir 
understanding. 

This false state of things isr newly in a way to.be cor¬ 
rected. America is beginning to assert itself to the senses 
and to the imagination of her children, and Em ope is 
receding in the same degree. This their re-aefcon on 
education, gives a new importance to the internal im¬ 
provements and to the politics of the country. 

There is no American citizen who has not been stimu¬ 
lated to reflection by the facilities, now in progress of 
construction, for travel and the transportation of goods 
in the United States. The alleged effect to augment 
disproportionately the size of cities, is in a rapid course 
of fulfilment in this metropolis of New England. 

The growth" of Boston, never slow, has been so acce¬ 
lerated since the railroads have been opened which join 
it^to Providence, to Albany, and to Portland, that the 
extreme depression of general trade has not concealed 
*lt frotn the most careless eye. The narrow peninsula, 
which <a few,years*ago easily fyeld its thirty or forty 
thousand ^people, with many pastures and waste lands, 
not to mention the large private gardens in the midst 
of thfe town, has been found too strait when forty arc 
Swelled to ajmndred thousand. The waste lands have 
been fenced in and builded over' 1 ; the private gardens, 
one after the other, have become streets. 'Boston proper 
consisted of seven hundred and twenty acres of land. 
Acre after acre'has been since won from the sea, and in 
a slfort time the antiquary will find it difficult to trace 
the peninsular topography. Within the last year, .the 
newspapers t§ll us^from twelve to fifteen hundred build¬ 
ings of ah sot-fa, have been erected, many of them of a 
rich .and durable character. And because each of the 1 
n&gpfrenues of iron road minifies like the bough of 
The .growth of the-city proceeds at a geometrical* 
, Already* a new road is shooting northwest to¬ 
wards Connecticut and Montreal; and every great line 
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SX Joad that is completed^ makes cross^ sections from 
road to toad more'practicable, so*that the land wilhpre- 
stntly* be mapped irf a network of iron. 

This^age for road building is beneficent for America, 
where vast distance is so ♦main a consideration in our 
domestic politics and trade, inasmuch as the great po¬ 
litical promise of the invention is to hold the Union 
staunoh,"whose days seemed already numbered by the 
mere incite veAicnce of transporting representatives* 
judges, and officers, across such*tedious distances of 
land anij water. Not only is distance annihilated, but 
when, as now, the locomotive and tte* steam boat, like 
enormous shuttles, shoot every day across the thousand 
various threads of national descent and employment, 
and bind them fast in one web, an hourly assimilation 
goes forward, and there is no danger that. , local pecu¬ 
liarities and hostilities should be preserved. 

The new power is hardly less noticeable in its relating 
to the immigrant population, chiefly to the people^bf 
Ireland, as having given employment to hundreds of 
thousands of the natives of that country, who arte coil 4 
tinually arriving in ev^ry vessel from Great Britain. ' 

lu an uneven country, the railroad is a fine object in 
the ranging. It has introduced a multitude of pictur¬ 
esque traits into our pastoral scenery. The tmfneling 
of mountains, the bridging of streams, tjjie bold mole 
earned* out into a brdad silent meadow, silent and un¬ 
visited by any but its own neighbours since the planting 
of the region; the encounter, at short distances alon^ 
the track, of gangs of labourers; the energy with which 
they htrain at their tasks ; the cries of the ovefsi&r or 
bass ; the character of the work itself, which so violates 
and revolutionizes the primal and immemorial forms of 
nature; the village of shanties, at the edge of beautiful 
lakes, until now the undisturbed haunt of the wild duck, ■ 
and in the most sequestered nooks of the forest, around 
^hich the wives and children of the Irish are seen; the 
number of foreigners, men and women, whom now the 
woodsman erttounters singly in the forest, paths; the 
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Blowing of rocjcs, explosions«ull day, with the occasion?! 
alarm of frightful accident, jflfid the indefinite premise of 
what the new channel of trade ma*y do and undo for 
the rural towns, keep the senses and imagination ac¬ 
tive ; and the varied aspects«of the enterprise make it 
the topic of all companies, in cars and boats, and by 
firesides. * 

This picture is a little saddened, when tot) t-ieurly 
seen, by the wrongs that are done in ihtf'ccytiracts that 
are made with the labourers. Our hospitality to the 
poor Irishman has not much merit in it. We pay the 
poor follow very jJJ. To work from daik to dark for 
sixty, or even fifty cents a day, is but pitiful wages for 
r a married man. It is a pittance when paid in cash ; 
but when* as generally happens, through the extreme 
wants ofithe one party, met by the shrewdness ®f the 
other, he draws his ,5 pay in clothes and food, and m 
V>ther articles of necessity, his case is still worse: lie 
buys everything at disadvantage, and has no adviser or 
protector. Besides, the labour done is cxcesshe, and 
the si^ht of it reminds one of uegto-drivnig. flood 
farmers,, and sturdy labourers, say that they have never 
seen so mi^ch woik got out of a man in a day. Poor 
fellows ! Hear their stories of their exodus front the. 

i 

old cduntry, and their landing in the new, and their 
fortunes appear as little under their own eontiol as the 
leaves of the forest around them. As soon as the ship 
that brought them is anchored, one is whirled off’ to 
Albany, ond to Ohio, one digs at the levee at New 
Orleans, and one beside the waterwheels at Lowell; 
some 1 'fetch aud carry on the wharves of New York and 
Boston, some in the woods of Maine. Thev have teo 
little money, and too* little knowledge, to allow them 
the exercise of much more election of whither to go, or 
what to da, than the leaf-that is blown into this dike 01 
that brook to perish. 

And yet their plight is not so grievous as it seem?. 
The escape from the squalid despair of their condition 
at home, into the unlimited opportunities of their 
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♦Vxis'tence here, ngiust be •reckoned agtyn. The Irish 
father Snd mother are ver^ ill'paid, ami are victims of 
fraud* and'private oppression; but their chilijfcu are in- 
stantl^rreceived into the schools of the country; they 
grownup iil perfect communication and equality with 
^thc native children; and owe to their parents a vigour 
V>f constitution which promises them, at least, an even 
change in.the competitions of the new generation. Whe¬ 
ther it is ^hisConfidence that pats a drop of sweetness 
in their cup, or whether the buoyant spirits natural to 
the racy, it is certain that they seein to have almost a 
monopoly of the vivacity and good nature in our towns, 
and contrast broadly, in that particular, wit It the native 
people. In the village where 1 reside, through which a. 
railioad is being built, the charitable ladies, who, moved 
bv thft repoit of the wrongs and distresses of the newly ' 
airived labourers, explored the shanties, with otiers of 
relief, were surprised to find the, most civil reception* 
imd the most bounding sportfulness from the oldest'To 
the youngest. Perhaps they may thank these dull 
shovels as safe vents for peccant humours; and this griih 
day’s work of fifteen.,oi' sixteen hcJurs, though deplored 
by all the humanity of the neighbourhood,, is a better 
police than the sheriff* and his deputies. 

1. But i have abstained too long from speaking of 
that .which led me to this topic,—its importance in 
creating an American’sentiment. An unlooked-for con¬ 
sequence of the railroad, is the increased acquaintance 
it lias given the American people with the boundless' 
resources of their own soil. If this invention has reduced 
JEngland to a third of its size, by bringing pebffle so 
much nearer, in this country it has given a new celerity 
to ibnr, or anticipated by fifty ’ytsirs the planting of 
tracts of land, the choice of water-privileges, the woiking 
of mines, and other natural advantages. Railroad iron 
is a magician’s rod, in its power to evoke the sleeping 
ouergies of land and water. 

Tlie railroad is but one arrow in our quiver, though 
it has great value as a sort of yard-stick, and surveyor's 
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line. The bountiful continent is ours, state on stated* 
and territory on territory, t& the waves of the ’'Pacific 
sea:— , w 

“ Ouy garden is the umneasupble earth. 

The heaven’s blue pillars arc Medea’s house,” 

and new duties, new motives, await and cheer us. The' 
task of planting, of surveying, of building upon thro im¬ 
mense tract, requires <an education and' a Sentiment 
commensurate thereto 1 . A consciousness of this fact 
rs beginning to take the. place of the purely t trading 
spirit and education which spiang up whilst all the 
population lived on the fringe of sea-coast. And even 
.on the coast, prudent men have begun to sec that every 
American should be educated with a view to the values 
of land. 1 The arts of engineering and of architecture 
are studied ; scieutific°agricultnre is an object ot grow - 
ihg attention; the mineral riches are explored; lime¬ 
stone, coal, slate, and iron ; and the value ofliinbcrland* 
is enhanced. 

* Coldrnbus alleged as a reason for seeking a continent 
in the \yest, that the harmony <)f nature required a 
great tract qf laud in the western hemisphere, to balance 
the known extent of land in the eastern; and u now 
appeal that we must estimate the native values ot this 
immense region to redress the balance of our own judg¬ 
ment, and appreciate the advantages opened to tlit; 
human race in this country, winch is our fortunate 
home. The'lapd is the appointed remedy for whatever 
is false and fantastic in our culture. The great conti¬ 
nent We' inhabit is to be physic and food for our mind, 
as well as our body. The land, witlr its tranquillizing, 
sanative influences, n to repair the errors of a scholastic 
and traditional education, and bring us into just, rela¬ 
tions with men and things. 

The habit of living in the presence of these invitations 
of natural wealth is not inoperative; and this habjt 
, combmed wiUt the. moral sentiment which, in the recent 
years,,bjis interrogated every institution- and usage. 
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r amt law, has, very naturajfy, giv/ui a string direction to 
the vvislies and aims of acfivc 'young men to withdraw 
from'cities, and cultivate the soil. This inclination has 
appcagftl in the most unlooked-for quarters, in men 
supposed to be absorbed Hn business, aijd in those con- 
-nected with the liberal professions. And since the walks 
•of trade were crowded, whilst that of agriculture cannot 
easily be,.inasmuch as the farmer who is not* wanted by 
others, can y$t grow his own Ulead, whilst the manu¬ 
facturer or the trader who is notVanted, cannot,—this 
seemedj a happy tendency. For, beside all the moral 
benefit which we may expect from frhe farmer’s profes¬ 
sion, when a man enters it from moral causes, this 
promised the conquering of the soil, plenty, and beyond’ 
this, the adorning of the whole continent Vith every 
advantage and ornament which labour,, ingenuity, and ' 
affection for a man’s home, could suggest. This great 
savage countiy should be furrowed by the plough, gpcl 
'combed by the harrow; these rough Alleganies should 
know their master; these foaming torrents should be 
bestridden by proud arches of stone; these wild prairies 
should be loaded with wheat; tKe swamps wait!) rice; 
the hill tops should pasture innumerable sheep and cattle; 
the interminable forests should become graceful parks, 
for use and for delight. 

In this country where land is clutfip, a*id the disposi¬ 
tion of the people pacific, every tiling invites to the arts 
of agriculture, of gardening, and domestic architecture. 
Public gardens, on the scale of such plantations in 
Europe and Asia, are now unknown to us. There is no 
feature of the old countries that more agreeably and 
flewly strikes an'American, than the beautiful gardens 
of Europe ; such as the Boboli* ift Florence, the Villa 
Borghese in Rome, the Villa d’Este in Tivoli; works 
easily imitated here, and which might well make the 
land dear to the citizen, and inflame patriotism. It is 
die fine art which is left for us, now that sculpture, and 
painting, and religious and civil architecture have become 
effete, and llhve passed into second childhood. We 
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have twenty decrees of latitucjj} wherein to choose a seaf** 
and the new modes of traveling enlarge the opportunity 
of selection, by making it easy to cultivate very distant 
tracts, and yet remain in strict intercourse vMi llie 
centres of trad^, and population. And the whole, force 
of all the arts goes to facilitate the decoration of lands, 
and dwellings. A garden has this advantage, that it 
makes it indifferent where you Ifvc. A well-Ja’d g Arden 
make3 the face of the country about you of no account: 
low or high, grand orVuean, you have made a beautiful 
abode worthy of man. If the landscape is phasing, 
the garden shews ; if tame, it excludes it. A little 
grove, which any farmer can find, or cause to grow near 
*hi$ house, will, in a lew yeais, so fill the eye and mind 
of the inhabitant, as to make cataracts .and chjins of 
mountains quitp unnecessary to his scenery; and lie is 
so contented with his Alleys, woodlands, oicliards, and 
. rivjgr, that Niagara, and the Notch of the White Hills, 
and Nantasket Beach, are superfluities. And yet the 
selection of a fit houselet has the same advantage o\or 
an indifferent one, as the selection to a given employ¬ 
ment a man who has'a genius for that work. In the 
lust case, al 1 the culture of years will never make the 
most pains-taking scholar his equal; no moie will gar¬ 
dening give the advantage of a happy sight to a house 
in a hole or on*a pinvaclc. “ Ood Almighty fii st planted 
a garden,” says Lord Bacon, “ and it is the purest of 
human pleasures. It is the greatest refreshment to the 
spirits of man, without which, buildings and palaces are 
but gross handiworks; and a man shall ever see that 
when ages grow to civility and elegancy, men come to 
build stale!', sooner than to garden finely, as if garden¬ 
ing wefe th ■ irreater ^perfection,” Bacon has followed 
np this sentiment in his two Essays on Buildings , and 
on Gardens , with many pleasing details on the decoration 
of lauds ; and Aubrey has given us an engaging account 
of the mamv ” in which Bacon finished his own manor 
at Gorhambury. In America, we have hitherto little to 
boast in this kind. The cities continually dram the 
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^slttntry of the best part q? its pgpulatioij; the flower of 

the yotfth, of botn sexes,^oos.- 1 into the towns, arid the 
country is.cultivated by a so much inferior (jlass. The 
land,-gravel a whole day together,-—looks .poverty- 
stricken, a?rd the building^ plain and pogf. ‘In Europe, 
where society has an aristocratic structure, the hind is 
ull of men of the best stock, and the best culture, 
whose interest and pride it is to remain half she year on 
their estates, Anni to fill them with every convenience 
and ornament. Of course these /flake model farms, ami 
model architecture, and are a constant education to the 
eye of the surrounding population. Whatever events in 
progress shall go to disgust men with cities, and infuse 
into them the passion for countiy life, and country - 
pleasure's, will render a prodigious service to* the whole 
face of this continent, and will further the mrtst poetic 
of all tlit' occupations of ieal life, the bringing out by art 
the native but hidden graces of tl^o landscape. ^ J 
f I look on such improvements, also, as directly tend¬ 
ing to endear the land to the inhabitant, and give him 
whatever is valuable in local attachment. Any relation 
1o the land, the habit of tilling it,■'or mining it.,or even 
hunting on it, generates the feeling of patriotism. He 
who k<*eps .shop on it, or lie who merely uses it as a 
support to Ins desk and lodger, or to his manufactory, 
values it very little. The vast majority ok the people of 
this country live by flic land, and carry its quality in 
their manners and opinions. We in the.Atlantic states, 
by position, have been commercial, and bate, as I said, 
imbibed easily an European culture. Taickily for us, 
now that steam has narrowed the Atlantic to a s'trait., 
the nervous, rock? West is intruding a new and conti- 
nenlul element into the national mi Ail, and v\e shall yet 
have an American genius. How much better when the 
whole land is a garden, and the people have giown up 
in the bowers of a paradise. -Without looking, then, to 
t^ose extraordinary social influences which are now 
acting in precisely this direction, but only at what is in¬ 
evitably doing*around us, l think we must regard the 
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land as a commanding and f increasing power on ^77e' 
American citizen, the sanative and Americanizing influ¬ 
ence, whiqh promises to disclose new powers lor ages to 
come. ‘m. 

2. In the second place, the uprise and culnupatiou j 
of the new and anti-feudal power of Commerce, is tlnj h 
political fact of most significance to the American at this;' 
hour. • t 

We cannot look on^ the freedom of this country, in 
connexion with its ybuth, without a presentiment, that 
here shall laws and institutions exist on some*scale of 
proportion to the rnaje9ty of nature. To men legislat¬ 
ing for the vast area betwixt the two oceans, betwixt 
* the snows and the tropics, somewhat of the gravity aud 
grandeur tff nature will infuse itself into the code. A 
heterogeneous population crowding on all ships from all 
corners of the world t6 the great gates of North America, 
hapely, Boston, New York, aud New Orleans, and 
thence proceeding inward to the prairie and the moun¬ 
tains, and quickly contributing their private thought to 
the public opinion, their toll to the treasury, and their 
vote to the election, it cannot be doubted that the legis¬ 
lation of tips country should become more catholic and 
than that of any other. It seems«so easy 
o inspire anjl express the most expansive 
and humane spirit,; new-born, free, healthful, strong, 
the land of the labourer, of the democrat, of the philan¬ 
thropist, of the believer, of the samt, she should speak 
for the human race. America is the country of the 
Future., From Washington, its capital city, proverbially 
“ the city of magnificent distances/' through all its 
cities, states, and territories, it is a country of liegifi- 
nings^of 1 rejects, ^ot vast designs and expectations. 
It has no past: all has an onward and prospective look. 
And liereus is it fitted to receive more readily every 
generous feature which the wisdom or the fortune of 
man has yet *o impress. * 

Gentlemen, there is a sublime and friendly Destiny 
by which the human race is guided—the race never 


cosmopolitan 
for America 1 
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*a$Hig, the individual ucvlr spaced—to f esults affecting 
massed and ages.. Men arc narrow and selfish, bbt the 
Genftis, or Destiny*is not narrow, but beneficent. It is 
not discovered in their calculated and voluntary activity, 
but i’/what befalls, with V5r without theipriesign. Only 
what is inevitable interests us, and it turns out that love 
hind good are inevitable, and in the course of things. 
That<iciyus has infused itself into nature. *It indicates 
itself by if snulll excess of good, n small balance in brute 
facts always favourable to the si8e of reason. All the 
facts in 4 any part of nature shall be tabulated, and the 
results shall indicate the same security aud benefit; so 
slight as to be hardly observaUle, and yet it is there. 
The sphere is found flattened at the poles, and swelled’ 
at the equator; a form flowing necessarily from the 
fluid state, ycl the form, the mathematician assures us, 
required to prevent the great protuberances of the con- 
tincut, or even of lesser mountains cast up at any tigfe 
rby earthquakes, from continually deranging the axis/if 
the earth. The census of the population is found to 
keep an invariable equality in the sexes, with a trifling 
predominance in favour of the unde, as if to ^counter-* 
balance the necessarily increased ovposure,pf male life 
in war, navigation, and other accidents. Remark the 
unceasing effort throughout nature at somewhat better 
than.the actual creatures: amelioration ir^nalure^ which 
alone permits and authorizes amelioration in mankind. 
The population of the world is a conditional population; 
these are not the best, but the best that "could live in 
the existing state of soils, of gases, animals, and morals: 
the best that could yet live; there shall be a better, 
jJeasc God. This Genius, or Destiny, is of the sternest 
administration, though rumours exiA of its secret tender¬ 
ness. It may be styled a cruel kindness, serving the 
whole even to the ruin of the member; a terrible com¬ 
munist, reserving all profits to the community, without 
dividend to individuals. Its law is, you shall have every 
thing as a member, nothing to yourself. For Nature is 
the noblest ongineer, yet uses a grinding economy, 
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working; up all, that is .wasted to-day, into to-morrowT 
creation;—not a superfluous*grain of sand, for nil the 
ostentation,.she makes of expense anti public works. It 
is because Nature thus saves and uses, labouring 4 '(or the 
general, tliftt v t :c poor partiefilars are so clushefii and 
straitened, and find it so hard to live. She flung us 
out. in her plenty, but we cannot shed a hair, or a paring' 
of a nail, but instantly she snatches at the s)ired', and 
appropriates it to the general stock, Oi/r condition is 
like that of the poor \Volves: if one of the flock wound 
himself, or so much as limp, the rest eat him uj\jncon- 
tinenlly. » 

That serene Power interposes an irresistible check 
■upon the caprices and ofiiciousness of our wills. Jbs 
charity is not our chanty. One of his agents is our 
will, but that whic h expresses itself in our will, is stronger 
than our will. We ave xery forward to help it, but it 
■vi-ill not be accelerate^. It resists our meddling, elee¬ 
mosynary contrivances. We devise sumptuary laws and 
relief laws, but the principle of population is always 
reducing wages to the lowest pittance on which human 
life can jbe sustained." We legislate against forestalling 
arul monopoly; we would have a common granary for 
the poor; but the sellishnevs winch stores and Jioards 
the coin for high prices, is the preventive of famine: 
and the law ofcself-preseivation is surer policy than.any 
legislation can be. We concoct eleemosynary systems, 
and it turns out that our charity increases pauperism. 
We inflate odr paper currency, we repair commerce with 
unlimited credit, and are presently visited with un¬ 
limited bankruptcy. 

It is eatN to see that of the existing generation 
are conspiring with urlVnelicence, which, in its working 
for coming generations, sacrifices the passing one, which 
infatuates the most selfish men to act against their pri¬ 
vate interest for the public welfare. We build railroads, 
we know ijgt far what or for whom; but one thing w 
very ce; uhni that we who build will receive the very 
smallest share of benefit therefrom. Immense benefit 
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wilt accrue; 'they Arc essertMal t/)*the country, hut*that 
wjll bo felt not until we are rto longer countrymen. We 
do the li^c in all matters:— 

| j “ Miui’s hjpart the Almighty to the Future set “ 

^ By secret nnd inviolable springs.” * 

plant trees, we build stone houses, we redeem the 
waste,jve make long prospective laws, we found colleges, 
hospitals, Dot liar many and remote generations. We 
should be very much moitificd totlearn that the little 
benefit we chanced in our own persons to receive was 
the utmost they would yield. 

The history of commerce, which of course includes 

the histoi\ of the world, is the record of this beneficent 
* * 

tendency. The patriarchal form of government readily 
becomes despotic, as each person may see m *his own 
family. Fathers v\ish to be the fatjiei.s of the minds of 
their children, as well as of their bodies, and behold with* 
<ycat impatience a new chuiactcr and way of thinking 
presuming to show itself in their own sou or daughter. 
This feeling, which all their love and pride m the plovers* 
of their children cannot subdue, beoomes petulance and 
tyranny when the head of the clan, the emperor of an 
empire, deals with the same difference of opinion iri his 
subjects.' Difference of opinion is the one crime tvhich 
kings never forgive. An empire is an immense egotism. 
“I mil *the State,” said the Fronch*Louis» When a 
French ambassador mentioned to Paul of Russia, that a 
man of consequence m St. Pctersburgh wusdnteresting 
himself in some matter, the Czar vehemently interrupted 
Jiiin with these words,—“ There is no man of Conse¬ 
quence in this empire, but he with whom I am actually 
speaking; and so long only as 1 am peaking to Inyi, is 
lie of any consequence.” And Nicholas, the present 
emperor, is reported to have said to his council, u Gen¬ 
tlemen, the age is embarrassed with new opinions. Rely 
•on me, gentlemen, 1 shall oppose an iron will to the 
prdj»ress of liberal opinions.” 

It is verv easy to see that this patriarchal or family 
management gets to be rather troublesome, to all but 
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the .papa: this sceptrti^ comes to be a crowbar. iTncl 
this very unpleasant egotism, Feudalism or the power of 
Aristocracy opposes, and finally destroys. ‘The king is 
’compelled to call in the aid of his brothers ancjf^cousins.. 
and remote fvlations, to help him keep his ov^rgrowif 
house in order; and this club of noblemen always co'^f 
at last to have a will of their own: they combine to 
brave the sovereign, and call in the ai^ of jthe'people. 
Each chief attaches f as many followers by kindness, and 
maintenance, and gifts, as he can; and as long as war 
lasts, the nobles, who must be soldiers, rule very well. 
But when peace Comes, the nobles prove very whimsical 
and uncomfortable masters; their frolics turn out to be 
very insulting and degrading to the commoner. Feu¬ 
dalism grew to be a bandit and brigand. 

Meantime Trade^or the merchant and manufacturer) 

,, had begun to appear: Trade, a plant which always 
'grows wherever there is peace, as soon as there is peace, 
and as long as there is peace. The luxury and ricces- 
• sity cf the noble fostered it. And as quickly as men go 
to foreign parts, in ships or caravans, a new order of 
things r springs up; new ideas awake in their minds. 
New command takes place, new servants and new 
masters. Their information, their wealth, their corres¬ 
pondence, have made them quite other men than left 
their native^ 51101 * 0 . They are nobles now, and by an¬ 
other patent than the king’s Feudalism had been good, 
had broken the power of the kings, and had some very 
good traits of its own; but it had grown mischievous, it 
wac time for it to die, and, as they say of dying people, 
all its faults came out. Trade was the strong man that 
bro^e it down, aryl raised a new and unknown pow&r in 
its p§fSle. It is a new agent in tire world, and one of 
greijpSfenotion; it is a very intellectual force. This dis-. 
plages physical strength t and instals computation, com¬ 
bination, information, science, in its room. It calls oufe 
all force of a certain kind that slumbered in the former 
dynasties. It is now in the midst of its career. Feudalism 
ianot ended yet. Qur governments still partake largely 
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'of-that element. .Trade gj^es to*make the governments 
insignificant, and to # bring £ver^ kind of faculty of*every 
individual that can m any manner serve any person, on 
sale, ifist^id of a huge Army and Navy, and Executive 
Depas/inentS, it tends to* convert Government into a 
J^reaK of intelligence, an Intelligence-Office, where 
every man may find what he wishes to buy, and ex¬ 
pose tfhat*he has to sell, not only produce And manu¬ 
factures, l*ut art, skill, and intellectual and moral values. 
T1 lis is the good and this the evil oT trade, that, it goes to 
put everything into market , talent, beauty, virtue, and 
man himself. • 

• By this means, however, it has done its work. It 
has its faults, and will come to an end, as the others do. ' 
We rail at Trade, and the philosopher and loVcr of man 
have much harm to say of it; but the historian of the 
world will sec that Trade was the’principle of Liberty • 
that Trade planted America and destroyed Feudalism; 
that it makes peace and keeps peace, and it will abolish 
slavery. We complain of the grievous oppression of 
the poor, and of its building up a new aristocracy on 
the ruins of the aristocracy it destroyed. But-there is 
this immense difference, that the aristocracy of trade 
has no .permanence, is not entailed, was the result of 
toil and talent, the result of merit of some kind, and is 
continually falling, like the waves of ^hc son, before new 
claims of the. same sort. Trade is an instrument in the 
hands of that fiiendly Power which works ibr us in our 
own despite. We design it thus and thus; but it turns 
out otherwise and far better. This beneficent tendency, 
omnipotent without violence, exists and works. .Every 
observation of history inspires a confidence that we shall 
not go far wrong; that things mentf. That is it. * That 
is the moral of all we learn, that it warrants Hope, Hope, 
the prolific mother of reforms. Our part is plainly not 
to throw ourselves across the track, not to block im¬ 
provement, and sit till we are stone, but to watch the 
uprise of successive mornings, and to conspire with the 
new works of rifcw days. Government has been a fossil; 

• l 2 * 
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it shpuld l>e •& plant..* I conceive .that the officeTof 
statute law should be to 4 express, aqd not to impede the 
mind of mankind. New thoughts, new things. Trade 
was one instrument, but Trade is also but' for^a time, 
and must gnfa way to somewhat broader' and \aetter, 
whose signs are already dawning in the sky. ^ 

,3. I pass, in the third -place, to speak of the signs of 
that which ds the sequel of trade. c 

It is in consequence of the revolution in the state of 
society wrought by trade, that Government in our tunes 
is beginning to wear so clumsy and cumbrous an ap¬ 
pearance. We have already seen our way to .shorter 
methods. The time is full of good signs. Some of 
them shall ripen to fruit. AH this beneficent socialism 
is a friendly omen, and the swelling cry of voices for 
the education of the people, indicates that Government 
f hgs other offices than those of banker and executioner. 
Witness the new movements in the civilized world, the 
£Jommum$mof France, Germany, and Switzerland; the 
/Trades' Unions; the English League against the Com 
Laws; and the wliple Industrial Statistics, so called. 
In Parts, the blouse, the badge of the operative, has 
begun to make its appearance in the saloons. Witness 
too the, spectacle of three Communities which have 
within a very short time sprung up within this Common¬ 
wealth; besides,several others, undertaken by citizens of 
Massachusetts, within the. territory of other States. 
These proceeded from a variety of motives, from an 
■impatience of many usages in common life, from a wish 
for greater freedom than the manners and opinions of, 
society permitted, but in great part from a feeling that 
the true offices of the State, the State had let fall-to 
the ground{hat f in the scramble of parties for the 


public .purse, the main duties of government were * 
omitted—the duty to instruct the ignorant, to supply 
the poor withjvork and'with good guidance. These., 
communists preferred the Agricultural life as the most fa- 
condition for .human-culture; but they thought 


thggP^ farm, &a we./man^ge it, did not‘satisfy the right 
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'anrbitioji of man.' *The fanwer, $fter sacrificing pleasure, 
taate^ freedom, thought, lave, to his work 1 , turns out 
often a bankrupt, like the merchant. This result might 
j, well s^‘m astounding, iyi this drudgery, from cock- 
crowing to starlight, for all these years, *5 end in mort- 
g^es-nnd the auctioneer’s flag, and removing from bad 
to worse. It is time to have the thing looked into, and 
with a sitting c/iticism ascertained who is the fool. It 
seemed a great deal worse, because the farmer is living 
in the same town with men who pretend to know exactly 
what he wants. On one side, is agricultural chemistry, 
coolly exposing the nonsense of our* spendthrift agri¬ 
culture and ruinous expense of manures, and offering, 

■ by means of a teaspoonfnl of artificial guanq, to turn 
a sandbank into com; and, on the other, the .farmer, 
not only eager for the information^ but with bad crops 
and in debt, and bankruptcy, for want of it. Here are* 
Etdcrs and countless mechanical projectors, whowith thd 
Pourierists, undoubtingly affirm that the smallest uniou* 
would make every man rich;—and, on the other*side,• 
is this multitude of poor men and’ women seeking woik, 
and who cannot find enough to pay their board/ The 
science is confident, and surely the poverty is* real. If 
any rneaas could be found to bring these two together! 

This was one design of the projectors of the Associa¬ 
tions which are now making their first feeble Experiments. 
They wer 2 founded in love, and in labour/ They pro¬ 
posed, as you know, that all men should tak*e a part in 
the manual toil, and proposed to amend the condition 
of men by substituting harmonious, for hostile industry. 
It was a noble thought of Fourier, which gives a favour¬ 
able idea of his system, to distinguish in his Plialapx a 
class as the Sacred Band, by whom whatever duties 

* were disagreeable, and likely to be omitted, were to be 
assumed. 

• At least, an economical success seemed certain for 
the> enterprise, and that agricultural association must, 
sooner or later, fix the price of bread, and drive single 
farmers into association, in self-defence; as the great 
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commercial ana manufacturing companies iiad already 

done. The' Community is c*ilv the^cOntinuation gf the 

same movement which made the joint-stock/c^mpanics 

for manufactures, mining, insurance, banking, and so . 

forth. It has burned out cheaper to make calreo by 

companies; and it is proposed to plant corn, tfiid 4# 

bake bread by companies, and knowing men affirm it 

will be tried until it is # done. c ' 

Undoubtedly, abundant mistakes will be made by 
these first adventurers, wliich vvill draw ridicule on their 
scheme. I think, for example, that they exaggerate 
the importance of a favourite project of theirs, that of 
paying talent and labour at cine rate, paying all sorts *<4 
service at„one rate, say ten cents the hour. They have 
paid it so; but not an instant would a* dime remain a 
dime. In one hand it became an eagle as it fell, and in 
another hand a copper cent. For, obviously, the whole 
Value of the dime itf’ in knowing what to do with it. 
One man buys with it a land-title of an Indian, and. 
makes his posterity princes; or buys corn enough to 
feed the world; or pen, ink, paper, or a painter’s brush, 
by whi£h he can communicate himself to the human 
race as if be were lire; and the other buys plums and 
gooseberries. Money is of no value : it cannot spend 
itself. All depends on the skill of the spender. 

Whether, Yoo, t$ie objection almost universally felt by 
such women in the community as were mothers, to an 
associate life, to a common table, and a common nursery, 
etc., setting a higher value on the private family with 
poverty, thfcn on ari association with wealth, will not 
provfi insuperable, remains to be determined. 

Bpt the Communities aimed at a much gi eater s?ic- 
cess in securing to'all their members an equal, and very 
thorough education. And the great aims of the move- * 
ment will not be relinquished, even if these attempts 
fail, but will be prosecuted by like-minded men in all, 
society* unld^hey succeed. « 

Thisthe value of the Communities; not what they 
have dbne. but the revolution which th£y indicate as on 
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J tljo waj. .Yes, Government must educate the jpdbr 
man. #Look across the cohfitr^from any^iill-side around 
us, and th£ landscape seeitfs to crave Government. The 
actual diffidences of men must be acknowfedged, and 
met \fjth love and wisdonw These rising grounds which 
cpmrpand the campaign below seem to ask for lords, 
true lords, fomd-lords, who understand the land and its 
usos,*md the applicabilities of men, and whpse govern¬ 
ment woald He what it should ,namely, mediation be¬ 
tween want and supply. How gladly would each citizen 
pay a commission for the support and continuation of 
such good guidance. Goethe said, “ No man should be 
rich but those who understand it: 4 and certainly the 

9 v 

poor are prone to think that very few of the rich tm- w 
derstand how to use their advantage to, any good 
purpose; they have not originality, nor oven grace in* 
their expenditure. But if this y> true'of wealth, it is * 
much more true of power; none should be a governor 
, who has not a talent for governing. Now, many people 
have a native skill for carving out business for many 
hands; a genius for the disposition of affairs; <md arc 
never happier than when difficult practical questions, 
which embiurass other men, aie to lie solved: all lies hi 


light bcfoie them—they are in their elom'ent. Could 
iuiv means be eontiived to appoint only these!* There 
really seems a progress towards such a state of things, in 
whietf this work slutll be done by*tlicse natural work¬ 
men : and this, not ceitainly through any increased 
discretion shown by the citizens at elections, but by the 
gradual contempt, into which official government falls, 
and ihe increasing disposition of private adventimu’s to 
^S'iume its fallen functions. Thus the Post Office is 
likely to go into disuse before the private transportation 
shop of Hamden and lus competitors. The currency 
threatens to fall entirely into private hands. Justice is 
continually administered more and more by private re¬ 
ference, and not by litigation. We have feudal govern¬ 
ments in a commercial age. It would be but an easy 
-extension of*our commercial system, to pay a private 
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emperor a fee for services, ao we pay an architect*, or 
engineer, or a "lawyer Tq,r at&ice. IV any maw has "a 
talent for righting wrong, for administering- difficult 
affairs, for 'counselling poor farmers how t^/lucn their 
estates to good husbandry, £>r combining, a hundred 
private enterprises to a general benefit, let him in the 
county-town, or in Court Street, put up his sign-board 1 ^ 
Mr. Smithy Governor , Mr. Johnson, Working kiw). 

How can our young^en complain of the poverty of 
things in New England, and not feel that poverty has a 
demand on their charity to make New England rich ? 0 
Where is he who seeing a thousand men useless and 
unhappy, and making the whole region look forlorn by 
their inaction, and conscious himself of possessing the 
faculty they want, docs not hear his call to go and be 
. their kin&? 

C' 

We must have king*;, and we must have nobles. Na¬ 
ture is always providing such in every society,—only let 
us *have the real instead of the titular. Let us have our 
leading and our inspiration from the best. The actual 
differences in personal power are not to be disputed. 
In every society some^inen are born to rule, and some 
•to advised Let the powers be well directed, directed by 
love, and tlfey would everywhere be greeted with joy 
and honour. The chief is the chief all the world over, 
only not his cap and his plume. It is only their dislike 
of the pretender, which makes men* sometimes unjust to 
the true and finished man. If society were transparent, 
the noble would every where be gladly received and 
accredited, and would not be asked for his day’s work, 
but W'Uiuld be felt as benefit, inasmuch as he was noble. 
That were his duty and stink,—to keep himself pure ant], 
purifying, the leaven pf his nation. I think I see place 
and duties for a nobleman in every society; but it is 
not to drink w me and ride in a fine coach, but to guide 
and adorn life for the multitude by forethought, by 
elegant studies, by perseverance, self-devotion, and the 
remeipibrance oi the humble old friend, by making his 
life j|$f$etly beautiful. 1 /' 
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t i cail upon yop, younj*men„to obey,your heart, and 
be the nobility of this laiW. «Fn every age of the*world f 
*therti has.been a lading nation, otie of a m<^re generous 
sentinnsnt> k whose eminent citizens were willing to stand 
for tjt.e intarests of general justice and humanity, at llte 
risk of being called, by the men of ftie moment, chi¬ 
merical and fantastic. Which should be that nation 
but these States? Which should lead that*movement, 
if not r?ew England ? Who should lead the leaders 
but the young American? The people, and the world, 
is now siilfeung from the want of icligion and honour 
iri its public mind. In America, 01 $ of doors all seems 
a market; in doors, an # air-tight stove of convention¬ 
alism. Everybody who comes into our houses savours* 
of these precious habits : the men of the market, the 
women of the custom. 1 find no expression iA our state* 
papers or legislative debate, in oiw lycoums or churches, 
specially in our newspapers, of a hip,h national feeling, 
no lofty counsels that lightfully stir the blood. 1 speak 
of those organs which can be presumed to speak a 
popular sense. They recommend only coupon Lionel 
virtues, whatever will earn and preserve property : al¬ 
ways the capitalist; the college, the church, the hospital, 
the theatre, the hotel, the road, the ship of the capitalist, 
--whatever goes to socuie, adorn, enlarge trlese, is 
gooji^ whateter jeopardizes any of tiles*, 1 , is damnable. 
The opposition” papers, so called, are on the same 
side. They attack the great capitalist, but with the 
airn to make a capitalist of the poor mam. The oppo¬ 
sition is between the ins and the outs; between those 
who have money, and those who wish to have tfioney. 
But who announces to us iri journal, or m pulpit, or in 
the street, * o • 

u Man alone 

Can perform the impossible.” 

I take pleasure in adding the succeeding lines from the 
ode of the German poet;— 

" Ho distinguishes, 

* Chooses, and judges; 
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Ha can impart%o the 
Moment fjuraHl fi. 

Noble he fna«i* 

Helpful and good I 
Smce that alone 
Distinguishes li|]b 
From all the beings 
’Which we kuow, 

Hall to the unknown 
Higher poweis 
Whom we divine 1 
His pattern teach utt 
l'aiilf in them!" 

. I shall not need to go into an enumeration 9 I our, 
national defects and vices which require this Order of 
Censors in the state. I might not set down our most* 
proclaimed offences as the worst. It is not often the 
worst trait *that occasions the loudest outciy. Men 
complain of their suffering, and not of the crime. I 
fear little from the bad*effect of Repudiation; I do not 
feds that it will spread. f Stealing is a suicidal business; 
you cannot repudiate but once. But the bold face and 
tardy repentance permitted to this local mischief, reveal 
a public mind so preoccupied with the love of gain, that 
the common sentiment”of indignation at fraud does not 
act with its patural force. The more need of a with¬ 
drawal from the crowd, and a resort to the fountain of 
right, by the brave. The timidity of our public opinion* 
is our disease; cr, sha.ll 1 say, the publicness of opinion, 
the absence of piivate opinion. Good-nature is plentiful; 
but we want justice, with heart of steel, to fight down 
the proud. The private mind has the access to the 
totality o t f goodness and truth, that it may be a balance 
to a corrupt society; and to stand for the private ver¬ 
dict against popular clamour, is the offree of the noble., 
If a hiAnan.* measur- is propounded in behalf of the 
slave, or of the irishman, or the Catholic, or for the 
succour of the poor, that sentiment, that project, will 
have the homage of the her©. That is his nobility, his 
oath of knlgh’hood, to succour the helpless and op¬ 
pressed ; always to throw himself on the side of weak¬ 
ness, of youth, of hope, on the liberal, on the expansive 
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aide; never on .the decisive,. the conserving, the^ti-* 
inorcfts, the lock and boi^lystem, More than otlr good 
wilf we fitay not be able to give. We h^ve our own 
affairs* oui\own genius, which chains us to our proper 
work*. We cannot gfve our life to fhe cause of 
iltt**Jebtor, of the slave, or the pauper, as another is 
doing-; but one thing we are bound to, not to blaspheme 
the sentiment and the work of that man, not to throw 
stumbling blocks in the \vayof»the abolitionist, the phi¬ 
lanthropist, as the organs of influence and opinion are 
switt # to do. It is for us to confide in the beneficent 
Supreme Power, and not to rely o© our money, and on* 
the State because it is§tbe guard of money. At this ■ 
moment, the terror of old people and vicious peoplo, 
is lest the Union of these States be destroyed. As if 
the Union had any other real basis than the good plea¬ 
sure of a majority of the citizen* to be'uni ted. But. the 
wise and just man will always {gel that he stands orwhis 
own feet; that he imparts strength to the State* not 
receives security from it; and that if all went down, he 
and such as he would quite easily combine a flew 
and better constitution. EverV great, and jnemorable 
community lias consisted of formidable individuals, who, 
like ihe Roman or the Spartan, lent his own spirit to 
'the State, and so made it great. Yet only bj the su¬ 
pernatural is a man strong: onlv by confiding in the 
Divinity which stirs in us. Notfiing is so weak as an 
egotist. Nothing is mightier than wc, when we are 
vehicles of a truth before which the state and the indi¬ 
vidual are alike cpucmoral. 

Gentlemen, the dcvcloperacnt of our Amciflean in¬ 
ternal icsourccs, the extension to the utmost of’the com¬ 
mercial system, and the appearance of new moral causes 
which are to modify the state, are giving an aspect of 
greatness to the Future, which the imagination fears to 
open. One thing is plain* for all men of common sense 
and common conscience, that here, here in America, is 
the home of man. After all the deductions which are 
to be madenfor our pitiful and most unworthy politics, 
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^whibli stake every gravest natj&ial question on the silty 
die, whether James or whefther/Jonathan shall sit in the 
chair and hpld the purse; after all the deduction is' 
^made for our frivolities and insanities, there sp’ll remains 
an organic simplicity and liberty, which, ■when it -loses 
its balance, redresses itself presently; which offers 
• portunity to the human mind not known in any other 
•region. * * 

It is true, the public «mitul wants self-respect. We 
are full of vanity, of wljSch the most signal proof is our 
sensitiveness to foreign and especially English censure. 
'One cause of this i$ our immense reading, and that 
reading chiefly confined to the productions of the Eng- * 
dish'p^ess. But a more misplaced sensibility than this 
tenderness to fame on the subject of our .country and 
civil institutions, I cannot recall. Could we not defend 
and apologize fo. the sum and rain. Here are we, men 
of English blood, plantgd now for five, six, or seven 
generations on this immense tract in the temperate zone, 
and so planted at such a conjuncture of time and events, 
that we have left behind us whatever old and odious 
establishments the miidl of men had outgrown. The 
unsuppovtablejburilens under which Europe staggers, and 
almost every month mutters “A Revolution! a Revo-, 
lutiou ! ”"we have escaped from as by one bound. NoV 
thanks to us; hqt, in the blessed course of events, it Jid 
happen that this country was not open to the Pt .Tans 
until they had felt the burden of the feudal systems, and 
until the commtrciul era in modern Europe had dawned, 
so that without knowing what they did, they left the 
whole cifrsc behind, and put the storms of the Atlantic 
between them and this anti puty. And the felling* of 
'he foresk and the setting in so far of the area of this 
continent, was accomplished under the free spirit of 
trading communities with a complete success. Not by 
our fight band, or. foresight, or skill, was it done,, but 
by the simple acceptance of the plainest road ever shown 
men tp walk jn„ It was the human race, under Divine 
lca<|{pg, going forth to teceive and inhabit their patri- 
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yriony. And now, if an\Jmgli*hman, or Frenchman, or 
Spqmard, or Rushan, or^xerhmn, can find any Ibotj for 
"merriment in the Spectacle, malfb him welcome to shake 
Ins sides. vThere^hever was a people that could better 
afford to Be the subjecf of a little lun, tfian we. An 
man may, perhaps, wonder how, with so much 
to call forth congratulation, our hvely visiters should be 
so merry aiu^ critical. Perhaps they have great need of 
a little holiday and diversion from their domestic cares, 
like Other housekeepers who a heavy time of it at 
' homo* and need all the refreshment they can get fropi 
kicking up their feet a little now, that they have got * 
•a wav on a frolic, \ 

It is also true, that, to imaginative persons in this* 
country, there is somewhat bare and bald*in our short 
history, and unsettled wilderness. They aSk, who would 
live m a new country, that can live in *.a old? Europe 
is to our boys and girls, what npvcls and romances 
and it is not strange they should burn to see the pic¬ 
turesque extremes of an antiquated country. But it is 
one tiling to visit the pyramids, and another to wish*to 
live there. Would they like tithes to the cjorgy, and 
sevenths to the government, and liors^guards, and 
lipensad press, and gnof when a child is horn, and 
<hi“atuiing, st irved weavers, ami a pauperism now 
coAfl^itutinL' - one-thy teenth of the popu^tiun? Instead 
of tin* open future expanding here before the eye of 
every boy lo t vastm?ss, would they like the closing in of 
the future to a narrow slit of sky, and "that fast con¬ 
tracting to be no future? One tiling, for instance, the 
beauties of aristocracv, we commend to the study of the 
►‘ravelling Ametlean. The English, the most oonserva- 
t-.ve people tins side of India, a#e not sensible of the 
restraint, but an American would seriously resent it. 
The aristocracy, incorporated by law and education, 
degrades life for the unprivileged clashes. It is a ques¬ 
tionable compensation to the embittered feeling of a 
proud commoner, the reflection that the vvoithless lord 
who, by the hiagic of title, paralyses his arm, and plucks 
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fr<Jn him half tbs grace* and f r*ghts of <a man, is lmnsc*t ’ 
also, aA aspirant excluded wfMi the r s uric ruthltssncss 
from higher < lrcles smfc theie is no end to *he whtels* 
within wheels of this spiral he iun ’Someth ng m iy be 
pardoned to the spirit of loy illy when it becomes tin 
tastic, and something to the ima h » ution, foi the b 4 
lift is symbolic Philip 11 of Sp un i ate l h s imba sidoi 
for neglecting business of gnat important e n it ily 
whilst he dtbated some point of lionoui with tin 1 until 
ambassador You hdSt left i business ot unj o l met 
fqr a ceremony The ambassadi r lepiud, How ? * 
for a ceremony } yoi r m ijestv s self is but i tt ren ( n> 

In the East, avhei tin icligioi f spi timent ton es into 
•the support of tht an»tou icy, mil m the Romish chur h 
also there 1 $ agiain of sweetness in tht tyran y, bur 
in hnglind t f act seems to me mtolei able whit is 
commonly ifhimed, that such is th tianseen lent b 
notji accorded I » wealth and butli that no nun ef 
letteis, le his eminence whit it nn) is received into 
the best society except is a lion md ashuv It seen s 
to*me, th at with tin lights whuh lie row ^,1 mm ^ u 
the eyes cf all men resident in tint count!} 1 >n 
degiadaticn to inymm not employ d It l v lutic r 
it Ihclnghsh line many vutues nnny idv i * g 
and the pioudest histuy of the world but thty r 
all, and more ^im all the ltsourns ef the pist to in 
demnify i Iierue g ntleman m that < >unti\ f i tl 
mortihcitior s \ re| ai d foi lnm by the system of oeiety 
and which seem to impose the alternative to resist or to 
a\oid it lhat tlaer are nutritions and paetie dl 
viatic ns to this ugoui is not an excu for tli ml 
Commar ling worth ind personal }*iwei must sit 
crowne<y n all ccmpaf/ies noi will extiaordin ir\ p i ons 
be slight 1 or affronted in my company ot uviliz d men 
But tne system is an mansion ot the sentiment of justice 
and the n itive lights of men which, howevf r dt qj atid, 
tnu t lesse the \ due of English citiz nsliip It is fou 
Englishmen to Consider, not for us we only say, le* us 
djve m America, too thankful for our wdnt of feud il 
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institutions. Our houeeg and towns* are like.mcfeses 
anjjl lichens, so %bt an^wvJw; but y«juth is a*fa^lt of 
* which we shall 'daily mend. And really at lust all 
lands are ^like. > *Ours, too, is as old as the Flood, and 
wants no"orhament or* privilege which ‘nature could 
* Here stais, here woods* hen; hills, here 
animals, hern men abound, and the vast tendencies 
concur •of y. new order. If only the men are well 
employed in conspiring with Vic iWigns of the Spirit 
who^led us hither, and is icefdiug us still, we shall 
‘ quietly enough advance out of all heanng of other’s 
censures, out of all reffrfls of opr own, into a new' 
w and more excellent several state than history has re-. 
corded. 
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